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Delayed Mails. 


—— 


BY ADELAIDE CILLEY. 


has now been carried far enough to show that it 
is the only plan which is really according to na- 
ee ture.” Why cannot Tufts try this natural plan? 
I stand, impatient, at the gate, f 
Waiting for the mail; 
Delight, or sorrow insensate, 
I long for either, while, sv late, 
Wearily I wait. 
Will gladness crown me with a song? 
Joy her face unveil ? 
Or pain’s sharp stings in endless throng 
My fevered, dragging days prolong— 
Days already long? 


It seems that the yacht “Dauntless,” in cross- 
ing the ocean quicker than any other, has only 
fulfilled predictions long since made. In Higgin- 
son’s “Oldport in Winter” (At/antic Monthly, May, 
1867), there was the following description of a 
yacht in Newport harbor :— 

‘‘While Europe seems in such ecstacy over the 
ocean-race, there lies yonder at anchor, stripped 
and dismantled, a yacht which was excluded from 
the match, it is said, simply because neither of the 
three competitors would have had a chance against 
her. I like to look across the harbor at the grace- 
ful proportions of this uncrowned victor in the 
race she never ran; and to my eye her laurels 
seem the more attractive. She seems a fit em- 
blem of the genius that waits while talent merely 
wins.” 


The yacht thus described was “I.’ Hirondelle,”’ 
belonging to S. Dexter Bradford. She was after- 
wards sold to James G. Bennett, Jr., and re- 
christened the “Dauntless.” She has just crossed 
the Atlantic to Queenstown in 12 days and 17 
hours—within one day of the average steamer 
time. 


Grown reckless with suspense I wait, 
Careless at the gate; 

My hope of joy I abrogate; 

Nor fear of sorrow arbitrate 
Will I tolerate. 

Around me flowers with sweets innate 
Rest inviolate; 

Their odors deep and passionate 

My shallow calmness penetrate 
And commiserate. 


I thrill with hope still animate! 
Time may dissipate 

My doubts and life illuminate; 

Love may return, and, though so late, 
Plead importunate. 

The roses droop. Sweet mignonnette 
Sways disconsolate ; 

While heliotrope and violet, 

And lilies white and delicate, 
Sigh compassionate. 

Parrenson, N.C, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Long Island, N. Y. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH, 
Lona Istanp, N. Y., July 12, 1869. 

Suffolk County comprises two-thirds of Long 
Island. The Long Island Railroad runs from 
Hunter’s Point to Greenport; four miles beyond 
is Orient, the end of the island. The railroad 

en passes nearly through the center of the island, so 

The Gespel in Gold Lace. ‘that few of the towns and villages are seen from 
When, leaving Troas, Paul his cloak neglected, | the various stations. Most of the depots louk like 
Writing to Timothy to bring it thence, barns, small, unsightly, incommodious. The land 
Little the saintly tentmaker reflected resembles a pancake of sand. Searcely an un- 
Iiow, falling on our day, ’twould be deflected dulation to be seen,—few trees, thin grass, and 
‘To the Chasubles’ ritual pretence. acres of large daisies. ‘The land at Greenport is 
good, at Orient much better, for rock and shells 
there assist to forma soil. Nearly all parts of the 
country are constantly manured with fish, ab- 
surdly named “‘fish-guano” and “scraps.” At fish- 
factories the oil is taken from the fish and the 
refuse sold for manure under the above names. 
‘Wet scraps” are $17 per ton, and ‘‘dry scraps” 
are $30, this season. When placed on the land 
(sand), the “scraps” produce an intolerable stench, 
dangerous to health. In fact, all over the fish- 
manure region, if any person cut, splinter or 
wound themselves, or break a limb, they are cer- 
tain to die of lock-jaw, unless speedily removed 
faraway. In this dismal district farming does 
not pay more than two percent. The people are 
cheertul and hospitable, sober and industrious. 
The poorest belong to the M. E. Church ; the rich- 
est, to the Congregational, Presbyterian, and Bap- 
tist churches. 
Suffolk County is termed ‘‘the banner county 
of temperance in New York State.” Many of 
the villages have not a licensed nor unlicensed 
place for the sale of intoxicating drinks. Even 
in large places (like Riverhead) the liquor-bars 
are few, and not largely patronized. 
But Orient is the most important place in the 
county. It has nearly a thousand inhabitants. 
It was the first settlement on Long Island, settled 
by the English, with a sprinkling of Welch. 
The people have intermarried with each other, 
so that all the inhabitarts are “blood relations.” 
In consequence, the dwarfish of dwarfs can be 
seen, and some idiots. Forty years ago it was a 
place of great drunkenness. Thirty years ago 
a weekly temperance meeting was organized by 
one Mr. Wileox, a reformed drunkard. 
the attendance averaged from one to twenty per- 
desired vsefuller pay for my tamilies occasions, |8008; now large audiences assemble every Satur- 
But not obtaining other, I must take it, And aj/day evening in one of the two churches. No 
stranger coming to mee bought ten shillings worth | alcoholic drinks can be purchased in Orient, none 
of it off mee, and hee had it of mee as it cost mee, | - . : : 
Now I humbly entreat this Honored Court To bee |°" be seen in the houses of the inhabitants. 
pleased to pass by my ‘Transgression, and to for- The originator of these results still lives, old in 
give mee my fault, my purpos and promise Bee- | years, and able to drive the mail daily to Green- 


Velvet and lace now symbolize the sin 

That ancient purple and fine linen covered; 
And Anastasia Dolby* now lets in 

Light on old raiments—splendors that begin, 
Where Solomon in all his glory hovered. 


Kesplendent toggery! then there’s the cope, 

She says it reaches to the fect, to teach 

That perseverance to an end must reach; 

Oh happy modern faith, when robings preach 

The way of life—the sanctity of hope! 

It so, I would suggest, with due submission, 

‘That reverend clergy should the cocked hat wear; 

Its trinity of points to all would bear 

A symbol they ought not regardless spare, 

And the whole gear, church militant’s position. 
B. 


*The Embroideress to the Queen, Anastasia Dolby, has 
lately written two voliimes upon Robing and Ritualism. 


Liquor-Selling in “Ye Olden Time.” 

Just now, while the community is being swept 
by the broom of the new prohibitory law, our read- 
ers may be interested in the following document, 
which is copied, cerbatun ct literatim et punctuatin, 
from the ancient records. Here is a case, occur- 
ring 213 years ago, where a poor fellow sold liquor 
trom absolute necessity, to “raise the wind” for the 
support of his family :— 

10 the Honored Generall Court And Deputies As- 
sembled at Boston, These Humbly Presented :—Hon- 
ored in the Lord, Whereas your pore Petitioner, 
John Smith, Inhaitant in Charletowne, Having | 
Ignorantly thorough mistake ‘Transgressed against 
an order of Court, And being sentensed by the 
Court at Charltowne to pay a fine of five pounds, 
I humbly Request of this Honored Court Remis- 
sion of the same, having vnwittingly offended, for 
I having by hard labour earned a littel money of 
one of my naybours Hee would pay mee nothing 
but strong watters, whereoff I had no need, But 


For years 





ing to bee more watchtfull in tyme to come; soe ‘rime i i i itu- 
trusting in your Gentellnes 1 Cease to bee trouble- ht rag roe epmons eee neie 
some vnto you, humbly praying the Lord to pros-| 42". ‘The people are smal farmers, a few are 
per you allin your Souls and Bodies Heer, And| fishermen. Orient has a little M. E. church, and 


to Bless you with all happiness in the world to 
Come 
|May 21 1656] Soe desires your Pore Petioner, 
John Smith. 
Fine remitted to Ten Shillings—Consented to by 
the Magistrates, 
Daniel Gookin, Joseph Hills, John Wiswall. 


a fine Congregational church, recently enlarged 
at a cost of $83,000. The people are readers, the 
children are carefully trained in the Sabbath- 
schools. The old grave-yard is still preserved. 
It is surrounded by a stone fence. It is embos- 
omed among hills. A few rods from it the Sound 
murmurs its melodies, and over the old graves 
;mullein, crimson star-flowers, small arbor-vite, 
jdaisies and thick grass fatten on the first and 
| Second generations of Orient people. Each grave 
| has a large and small iron-slate slab, not of the 
region, evidently imported from Wales. Each 
slab has a rude device down each side, the in- 
|scription between. On the top of each slab a 
iskull is represented enough to terrify a ghost. 
| The designs on all the slabs appear as though 
|done by the same hand. Prior to the 17th cen- 
|tury, the word lies is spelled “lyes’’ on the slab; 
after the birth of the 17th century the y gives 
place to the «. The people did not live long in 
those days at Orient. On only one slab is re- 
Tie Cusese dana a i | corded 16 years, being tke life of a Welch lady. 
ER says that a young woman ; One man is recorded at 53, the rest at under that 
in that city, boarding at the “Woman’s Home’’ figure. Drunkenness diminished thats: dave 
has been employed for some time in painting and Sliced af ts iain dedinlied ane ae Young,” a a 
ornamenting chamber furniture. Succeeding in of “Booth’’ and one of ‘Unv”’ (purely Welch) 
this, although making good wages, she was ambi- I found one slab bearing the date of “1622”—an 
tious to do better, and has taken the contract for early date for an English grave on POE 288 
painting the interior of the four-story brick house soil. Does it belong to a wanderer from the Dutch 
now being completed for the use df the “Home.” slaver that went to Virginia in 1620, or from the 
The work is done in-doors; she understands per- | May-flower ! ’ 
fectly mixing colors and applying them with a! The people of Orient have religiously kept the 
brush, is neat, more economical in her use of ma- | Fourth of July for over a « ee or . bait: ee 
terials than most men-painters, and more expedi- | Siiaaety with greater a i and-lon a als 
tious. Why should she not make house-painting ee pat sth loiger St Ry 
eapccrennsiuxcs mts . mana wages for her | music and singing, and absolute iakelabe. his 
work’ Her name is Broderick, and she is less, S ameies 
than twenty years old. ro the tite eek was celebrated on July Sth in 
pe: ee : the Congregational Church. It was crowded in 
lhe centennial anniversary of the birth-day of! the morning with an eager audience. The Dec- 
the great Humboldt is to be celebrated in Boston, | jaration was read by the Rev. Wm. Orchard, the 
September Lith, under the auspices of the Soci- aensheg was delivered by W. W. Broom. e the 
ety of Natural History of the city. Prof. Agassiz ' basement of the church a fine dinner was pre- 
has consented to deliver the address. Having | pared. After dinner, many speeches were deliv- 
been a fellow student of Humboldt, as well as a/ ered in response to political and temperance toasts. 
personal friend, the tribute of the living great mani tn the evening, the church was again filled to 
to the memory of the departed one cannot fail to hear an address from the orator of the morning 
be worthy of them both. The “monument”’ to! on ‘America’s Present Influence on European 
Humboldt and the memorial of the day which the Politics.” After the meeting, a fine supper was 
society propose to raise, is to be the foundation | given in the church’s hanna: Good cheer 
ot a scholarship in the Museum of Comparative good temper and enthusiasm prevailed. : 
Zoology, to be termed “the Humboldt scholar- | The pastor of the church (the Rev. Mr. Gard- 
ship,” to be forever associated with Humboldt! ner) delivered a Fourth of July sermon on the 
and Agassiz, and sacredly devoted to the aid of Sunday hae: Sete 
worthy students in the natural sciences. |and Sl aac ge ag me i: sponse 
Mrs. Thomas A. Goddard of Boston has given | free-trader, and at the dinner gave a free-trade 
to Tufts College the sum of $10,000 to be used | toast. 
by the trustees at their discretion. Her late hus-| It is said that the Congregational church of 


band had before this generously given other sums | Orient was the first Calvinistic church founded 
to this institution. It would certainly seem, says 


by the Rev. George Whitefield in America. 

the Chicago Agitator, as if the trustees of that in-| Opposite Orient is a splendid bay. Sloping off 
stitution, from sheer gallantry, to say nothing of | from the side of Orient is the magnificent sound. 
gratitude, would open the doors of Tufts to wo- Along the shore of the sound are masses of rock 

men. To continue to exclude them is not only | scattered; pebbles of every form, said to be tical 
unjust and illiberal, but, in view of the aid Tufts ty feet deep, without shells and no sand. The 
has received from women, it is ungrateful. Even shore of the bay is sand, shells and lines of sea- 
Dr. Bushnell asserts that ‘‘the experiment of join- | weed, daily brought up by the tide; but no peb- 
ing the two sexes in the same studies, and com-| bles, nor rocks. The water is clear, very salt, 








ALL SORTS. 


The Bird's Life—A Wish. 
© might IT live a bird’s life, 
Unvisited of sorrow ; 
In perfect peace to-day, 
Unconscious of to-morrow ; 
No grief to recollect, 

Or coming ill to borrow. 
ld fly straight into heaven, 
Glad singing as I went, 

‘To lose this lite uneven 
In measureless content; 

My yesterdays retrieven, 
Eternity unspent! 





Small fish are caught in abundance at the bay. 
[I saw a net holding 30,000! A short time since, 
one million were obtained at one haul. It was 
computed they could cover one acre of land four 
feet deep. Dog-fish are numerous. It is a curi- 
ous sight to see thousands of fish jerking in the 
net, the sun gleaming on the colored, helpless 
forms. 

But more about Long Island in another letter. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN. 


From Colorado. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

MINING LIFE. 

DenveER, June 27, 1869. 

When one looks at the buildings above the 
ground, and the work in and under the ground, 
he says, ‘‘How could they do it?’’ Men are busy 
bees, and what will not man undertake, baited by 
a “‘little yellow dust’’? To use Pollok’s words :— 
—‘“Dug from the bowels of the earth, 
Which, being cast into the fire, came out 
A shining thing that fools admired and called 


A god; and in devout and humble plight 
Before it kneeled, the greater to the less.” 


Of all pursuits in life, I know of none so poorly 
rewarded as this—that is, in dollars and cents. 
There may be other rewards. You remember 
the wolf who was enticed to go home with a dog 
for his board and clothes insured; but seeing the 
galled spot that the collar made on his friend’s 
neck, he backed out, preferring a precarious life 
with liberty to certainty with the conditions. 
There may be in this mining life a similar com- 
pensation that meets the dollar deficiency. The 
number of men who contentedly follow this life, 
year after year, going from place to place as new 
diggings become popular, is legion. Now-and- 
then one of these men by luck or frugality gets 
a ‘‘pile,” but I have rarely seen one who had it. 
I have seen those who only just missed it a thou- 


sand times. 
SLIGHTLY RELIGIOUS. 


‘*There’s a divinity that shapes our ends,” and 
all may be in someway rewarded. I think the 
thoughtful will see greater plans underlying these 
crazy or frivolous movements. The gold may 
be the bait to move sluggards into action. The 
plan unthought of by the seeker for his own end 
or individual gain, or by the reckless pioneer, but 
seen by the Nemesis who controls the board or 
holds the two ends, may be empire, beyond the 
gold. I think it is well to feel that though 


‘The best laid schemes of mice and men gang 
aft agley,”’ 


all is not lost; that, though men fail, humanity 
wins. Gold-hunters founded California; nine in 
ten “fizzled’’ financially; yet but for those who 
failed, the nation on the Pacific might still be in 
store for our children, and we not see the sight. 
FRATERNAL. 

Iam somewhat familiar with these mountains, 
having visited them seven times in the past four 
or five years. The railroad now makes it but a 
few days’ trip to reach them; and to do it will 
yet be “ the fashion.’’ I shall be sorry when the 
rough but human customs give place to or become 
spoiled by the airs of snobbery—when one cannot 
sleep in a log-cabin, or be social with the sons of 
the land—where a man now with a pickaxe on 
his shoulder feels himself a full man, side of one 
whose easy condition has made him at home in 
high life, socially speaking. 1 eschew coarsencss 
and vulgarity, but I do admire the life that so 
proves of one blood all the nations of the earth. 
I was one of a unique and happy circle, on one 
of my visits, gathered in a cabin where dwelt a 
judge’s son, and others, refined by life in Ward 6, 
at the “hub,’’ and I remember, as the shades of 
that evening came on, there gathered in that 
cabin—I was going to say, “the beauty of the 
chivalry,’’ but no,—there was the boss-miner and 
his aid, whose last eight hours were spent at the 
bottom of the shaft blasting and piling ore into 
the bucket to bring to the surface. There gath- 
ered also the man who drove the team that hauled 
the ore to the mill. There gathered one or two 
mill-men, a prospector, also, who had discovered 
nothing lately, and was butchering it, by way of 
episode, whose wife boarded in a shanty some of 
the men, and would also wash for those who felt 
at home in a clean shirt—dirt-colored flannel, 
however, being more common than cotton. Here 
this coterce made up of high lite and low life, or, 
rather, rough life, fluted and sang; and here, in 
these mountains, all “‘went merry as a marriage 
bell.”’ I cannot help thinking how fair sisters at 
home, with clean finger-nails, if they could have 
looked in, would have exclaimed with Mark An- 
tony, “Oh! what a fall was there, my country- 
men,’ and yet, like the Earl of Chatham’s, it 
might have been a fall up-stairs!’ When the ex- 
tremes of social life meet, and the digger, oblivi- 
ous, by conscious manhood, to the distinctions of | 
that life—in fact, when snobbery gets dressed in 
the rough style of mining life—one is astonished 
to find how customary distinctions dwindle, and 
he feels with the ancient to say, ‘Loose him and 
let him go. Is there, then, so little difference be- 
tween Alexander and a robber?’’ 
I would not rub out culture and refinement. 
Oh, no. True merit is in the man; but observa- 
tions of this kind have taught me that great as is 
the difference between real high and real low, 
there is not ordinarily the difference that society 
has made. Dress them alike and mix them with 
others, it is hard to tell the king from the slave. 
Civilization is debtor to lowly cradles. Many a 
bit of gold is unnoticed for the want of a proper 
setting. 

A DIVINITY STUDENT. 
While journeying in this country I have staged 
it, horsed it, wagoned it, and footed it. I have 
enjoyed them all. I like the tramp best; though 
life is too short to see enough that way. But! 
one is nearer the ground, sees something he oth- 
erwise might not, can sit on the rock and watch 
the fairy stream (more foam than water), with 
cascades sparkling in the sun, and in the cool 
shade let his thoughts wander. nce, taking just 
such a stroll, by the side of just such a stream,— 
it was on Sunday, and I was slowly moving to- 
wards a town ten miles from my starting-point, 
where I was going to meeting,—strange to say, 
in this far-off place a spiritual medium was go- 
ing to preach; she was on her way to the Pacific 


| reading in this serial. 


John M. Leavitt. 


I am lingering in the soul-sights, when you are 
expecting the eyesights; but all who know me 
know, though I am not squint-eyed, I see double; 
my optics are, as the horse-jockey would say, ‘‘a 
fancy-match—in sight and out siyht.”” They should 
trot well in harness. In this letter the road may 


be bad! 
DENVER. 
This city of the plain has no natural site. The 
border houses on the west point desertward. One 


could run a straight line five or six hundred miles, 
and not strike a neighbor’s house or an obstacle. 
Dropped into it from Parker’s or Ward Six, a man 
might say, “This is a poor place.” I remember 
once, after a week or more of stage-ride with the 
board and entertainment one finds on such a 
weary journey over these plains, how sweet was 
the sight of this “‘Tadmor in the wilderness,” and 
no shore of civilization ever opened to my eyea 
prettier picture than this youth of a city did to 
me in 1865. It is now 1869; it has a thousand or 
more people than it had then; irrigation having 
been carried to a considerable extent, it has a 
greener look, trees increase in number and size 
year by year, and in many ways it shows perma- 
nence and progress. It is a place of considerable 
capital and enterprise, and the terminating-point 
of the two contemplated railroads from the States, 
—the Union Pacific Railroad branch, and the 
Kansas Pacific. 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

My object is not to describe all of Denver, but 
to speak of one sight which in my mind is ever 
associated with it; and that is the view of the 
Rocky Mountains. I could never tire of seeing 
that sight. I would not dare to say that the 
world might be challenged to show its equal, for 
I have not seen both hemispheres; but I heard 
an intelligent traveller who had had that experi- 
ence say so in reference to the point, and, look- 
ing at the picture before me, I felt it to be true. 
With what pleasure I have looked at that range of 
snowy mountains, the nearer parts some fifteen 
or twenty miles off, the higher white summits 
seeming, as profiled on the horizon, to be little or 
no farther, yet were from fifty to one hundred 
miles distant. Nothing deceives one so as these 
distances; Blue Hill, from Boston Harbor, looks 
farther off than Grey’s Peak, which is west of all 
this mining territory, and is over one hundred 
miles in a straight line from Denver. Its modest 
little head, white with snow, puts on no airs, 
though flanked by two nearer summits apparently 
higher, yet babies side of it. I have seen this 
mountain-frescoed horizon for two hundred miles 
in one view gilded by the sun’s rays at and be- 
fore its rising, so that every curve of it was gilt- 
edged, and the snow below the edge rainbowed 
with beauty. The statue of Memnon could 
speak at sunrise. It seems as though this god- 
made Memnon in mountain sliape should sound a 
note at sunrise, also. Poetically speaking, it did 
to me, and I am growing crazy over it; I have 
seen the same sight at sunset, also, capped with 
golden clouds one above another; and, until I 
had seen the sun thus disappear behind this pic- 
ture, I had never seen a first-class sunset. On 
a clear evening at the closing up of such a golden 
sight, I love to let my eyes linger long after it has 
ceased to dazzle, but with the sky bright enough 
to make distinct this mountain profile ir its 
length, starting with Pike’s Peak, one hundred 
miles south, and continuing without a break to 
Long’s Peak, fifty miles to the north, and then 
gradually tapering off for as many miles farther, 
thus showing at one view with the eye aseriagat- 
ed line of the earth’s surface for two hundred 
miles. Just imagine—as if you could see Provi- 
dence with one eye and Portland with the other, 
and all between with both! 

NIGHT THOUGHTS. 
“An undevout astronomer is mad,” 
says Young, in his “Night ‘Thoughts,’ and so 
say I also in my “Night Thoughts.’’ I should 
be mad were I undevout when looking thus 
mountain-ward—or if I added another word to 
this epistle. Joun WETHERBEE. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“Oliver Optic’s” magazine, Our Boys and Grirls, 
is irresistibly attractive every time, which is 
weekly. 

Peters’ Musical Monthly, for July, is largely 
composed of popular music—all excellent.—New 
York, J. L. Peters. 

The Nursery, tor August, comes out promptly, 
and is one of the most profusely and prettily illus- 
trated numbers of this always charming little pe- 
riodical. 

The Masonic Monthly, for July, is a bright and 
spicy number. One may always expect fresh 
All good Masons should 
take the Month/y.—Boston, T. G. Wadman. 
Appletons’ Journal, for July 24, has a charming 
wood-cut, “On the road to Lake George,”’and an 
art-supplement illustrative of famous gardens, 
with reading matter of variety and fullness enough 
to gratify the most exacting taste. 

Messrs. Hurd & Houghton publish, in a little 
pamphlet, The Siege of Babylon, a Tragedy, by Prof. 
It is modelled after the classic 
manner, but does not impress us as a production 
indicating either remarkable poetical or dramatic 
genius in its author. 

Cord and Creese, by the author of ‘The Dodge 
Club,” is published by the Harpers in pamphlet 
form, very fully illustrated. It is a story of mys- 
tery, horrors, and strange situations generally, 


and is not to our mind, either in its conception or 


its manner, an agreeable book.—Sold by A. Wil- 
liams & Co. 

Our Young Folks takes Mr. Aldrich's ‘Bad 
Boy”’ along another stage; gives Mr. Trowbridge 


also another opportunity to talk about the Coal 


Mines; Mrs. Agassiz to further explain natural 


history, and Mr. Hale to give good counsel about 
reading, and has other good things from a variety 
‘of writers, with numerous pleasant illustrations. 


Mr. Edson C. Eastman, of Concord, N. H., has 


issued the ninth edition of his White Mountain 


Guide at a timely moment for the season’s travel. 


He has, in so doing, added considerably to the 





coast, and had stopped in these parts to scatter her | 


asked if I would like to ride. I liked his cour- | 


ing to the conversation of the gods! 


devotions. I was keeping holy Sabbath. 


logue all over it? And there is Carmel! 


is up there. See! it begins to rain. Itis his holy | 








posing in that manner the society of college life,! and fine for bathing. 


work, which is well-known as one of the most 
“airs from Palestine’ among the people of these | careful and intelligent of works for travellers re- 
mountains. As I was meandering along, and | lating to this region of country.—Messrs. Lee & 
with the stream, a stranger, stopping his wagon, | Shepard have it. 


The Adventures of Philip is published in the 


tesy, but how poor would human converse be to, Harpers’ cheap edition of Thackeray, in quite read- 
me who was that moment on Olympus listen- | able form, with the original illustrations, for 50 
I, thank- | cents. 
ing him, declined, telling him it would disturb my of Thackeray’s mind, which, truth to tell, are not 
‘“‘Ev- | always pleasant ones, are intensified more than in 
ery twig,” said Ito him, ‘‘is a burning bush. I any other; but his style is riper, too, and there is 
can hear God's voice in it; and yonder summit | fascination enough in this to redeem much of the 
on the right is Sinai. Don’t you see the deca-! cynicism that he puts into the volume.—Sold by 
Elijah A. Williams & Co. 


In this one of his stories, the peculiarities 


The Holy Bible, illustrated by Gustave Dore, 


water."’ The good man reluctantly left me, Say-| Nos. 40 and 41, have been received by Lee & 
ing, “I presume, sir, you are a preacher or a di- Shepard, from Cassell, Petter & Galpin of London 
vinity student!” I was rather old for a student, and New York. The text is brought to the 14th 
but the thought was true; and I said, “Yes, sir,” o¢ Ezekiel, and the ilfustrations represent the 
to the latter signification. I certainly am a di-! preaching of Christ and John the Baptist, Jesus 
vinity student, and I always expect to be one; but and his digciples in the cornfield, and the former 


faithful in execution. 


by O. B. Frothingham, Samuel Johnson and C. 
and E. R. Sill, the California poet. 


Parker. 
not destitute of critical discrimination. 
son analyses the moral and esthetic effect .of Jef- 
ferson’s representation of Rip Van Winkle. “A 
Real Revival of Religion” furnishes Mr. Whipple 
with the subject of a characteristic discourse. 
The poetry is poetry in more than name and 
form, Mr. Weiss’s contribution being a transla- 
tion from Goethe’s West Oestliche Divan. 


The Adventures of Philip, the sixth volume of the 
“household edition” of “Thackeray’s novels, com- 
pletes the edition as originally announced by 
Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co.; but in response to a 
general demand it has been determined to add to 
this edition all of Thackeray’s miscellaneous writ- 
ings. These will be reprinted from the latest 
London edition, which is much the fullest yet is- 
sued, and will, when finished, be a complete and 
uniform edition of Thackeray’s works, ina style at 
once tasteful and within the reach of all. The 
enterprising publishers certainly have the thanks 
of all lovers of Thackeray for this very tasteful 
and complete edition of their favorite’s works. 

Fiumous London Merchants. A Book for Boys. 
By R. Fox Bourne.—New York, Harper §° Brothers. 
This neat little volume contains brief histories of 
thirteen London merghants who attained emi- 
nence in and out of their calling, beginning with 
Sir Richard Whittington, in 1353, on whose fame 
is founded the legend of the Cat, and the Welcome 
of the Bow Bells of London, and ending with 
George Peabody of our own day. The list in- 
cludes several who achieved knighthood in the 
earlier ages, William Beckford, Nathan Meyer 
Rothschild, Samuel Gurney, and others. The 
accounts of these men are pleasantly given, and 
there are numerous illustrations in the volume. — 
Sold by A. Williams & Co. 

Essays on Divorce and Divorce Legislation, with 

Special Reference to the United States. By Theo- 
dore D), Woolsey, D. D., LL.D.—New York, Chas. 
Scribner §- Co.—President Woolsey has here col- 
lected several articles originally printed in the 
New Englander periodical. Combined, they form 
an intelligent discussion of his theme in its differ- 
ent bearings, and constitute a history of divorce 
from earliest records, including the treatment of 
the subject both in the Old and New Testaments. 
Ilis elaborate consideration of the present state of 
the marriage relation as affected by legislation in 
some of the States of the Union, is candid and 
sound in suggestion, and is worthy of general at- 
tention.—Sold by Lee & Shepard. 
Rhetoric: a Text-book Designed for Use in Schools 
and Colleges, and for Private Study. By Rev. E. 
O. Haven, D.D., LL.D.—New York, Harper § 
Brothers.— Our first impulse, in opening this book, 
is to thank the publishers for printing it so hand- 
somely, and giving it such an attractive appear- 
ance to the student—points too often neglected in 
preparing works of a similar character. We find 
it, on further examination, to be excellent in its 
plan, and clearly and judiciously executed in its 
details. The examples selected to illustrate and 
apply its rules are particularly well chosen, and 
its plan of combining practice with study is to be 
commended. It is fortunate when a man of the 
ability of its author lends his talents in aid of the 
education of the youth of the land.—Sold by A. 
Williams & Co., Boston. 


Putnam's Magazine, for August, begins with a 
well enough written, but not remarkably interest- 
ing, fanciful sketch of ‘‘A Martyr to Science;” 
“More Light,” by M. Schele De Vere, which fol- 
lows it, is, however, both instructive and entertain- 
ing to a rare degree. Of the other articles in the 
nunrber Frances Power Cobbe's consideration of 
“The Defects of Women and how to Remedy 
‘Them,’’ will attract most notice, it being, like ev- 
erything that this gifted woman writes, of a high 
order of merit. Mr. Kimball’s novel ‘‘To-Day”’ 
is not altogether an artistic production regarded 
as a story, yet we like it, notwithstanding. ‘A 
French Soldier at Inkermann,” set down in the 
contents as by Mrs. Theodore S. Fay, yet appear- 
ing from its style to be a translation, is graphic, 
and “Among Thieves” is lively. Other articles 
jare not remarkable for interest. 


The Galary, for August, well sustains the rep- 
utation of this magazine as a furnisher of enter- 
taining and timely reading. The instalment of 
} Reade’s novel with which it opens is the best one 
| of the story thus far, being in his most pictur- 
|esque manner of description, and closing with a 
| decidedly exciting situation. Mr. Burroughs’s 
| ‘Feathered Life,”” Mr. Hinton’s ‘‘Race for Com- 
| mercial Supremacy in Asia,’’ ))r. Draper’s ‘‘Min- 
eral Waters,’’ and Mr. Raymond’s account of 
‘Matthew Vassar,’ are all good in their respective 
| ways; but Mr. Justin McCarthy’s article on 
| Prince Napoleon” and Mr. Grant White’s “Age 








stilling the tempest, the transfiguration, the be- 
trayal, and the blessing of children, and the wid- 
ow’s mite—all of which are original in design and 


The Radical, for August, contains prose papers 


K. Whipple, together with poems by John Weiss 
Mr. Frothing- 
ham discourses upon the character of Theodore 
Though properly a eulogy, his essay is 
Mr. John- 


the secularists are nice men. Doubtless there 
are “Christians” who would not slander them- 
selves greatly by going upon four feet; doubtless 
there are secularists who exemplify all the virtues, 
but we have never discovered that opinion is a 
test of character in any such degree as this writer 
assumes. IHlis criticism, again, is directed against 
that notion which places the entire Bible on one 
dead level of literal infallibility—a notion which 
may still flourish among certain classes of dis- 
senters, but with which criticism cannot any 
longer be required to contend. The book, we 
admit, shows considerable power. Especially the 
satirical description is sometimes quite forcibly 
done. Nevertheless the writer might well take 
Thorean’s advice: “Let your back do the reject- 
ing. Never mind the rats in the wall; the cat 
will take care of them.” But perhaps it is the 
part of puss which he means to play. Well, his 
claws are sharp, but we leave him to watch the 
rat-hole. 


The Subjection of Women. By John Stuart Mill. 
New York, D. Appleton §- Co.— This is fresh 
mountain air after the unwholesome malarias of 
Fulton and Dr. Holland, and the amiable foggi- 
ness of Horace Bushnell. We clip a paragraph 
concerning it from an English correspondent of 
the Revolution :— 


It possesses all the characteristics of the wri- 
ter; condensed thought, closely reasoned out; 
facts traced up the stream of time; principles car- 
ried out consistently, and consequences pursued 
to their ultimate and inevitable issues. It con- 
sists of fuur chapters. In the first the object of 
the essay is stated to be the explanation of the 
grounds of the opinion always held by the writer, 
and ‘‘which, instead of being weakened or modi- 
fied, has been constantly growing stronger by the 
progress of reflection and the experience ef life. 
That the principle which regulates the existing 
social relations between the two sexes—the legal 
subordination of one sex to the other—is wrong 
in itself, and now one of the chief hindrances to 
human improvement; and that it ought to be re- 
placed by a principle of perfect equality, admit- 
ting no power, or privilege, on the one side, nor 
disability on the other.” 
The second chapter is devoted to the consider- 
ation of ‘‘the conditions which the laws of this 
and all other countries annex to the marriage 
contract.” Perhaps the subject has never been 
more exhaustively nor justly treated than in these 
forty pages. The third chapter is ‘“on+the other 
point which is involved in the just equality of 
women, their admissibility to all the functions 
and occupations hitherto retained as the monop- 
oly of the stronger sex.” ‘This is a lucid exposi- 
tion of the writer’s creed, already before the 
world, on the political and social rights of women. 
The fourth and last chapter begins thus :— 
“There remains a question, not of less impor- 
tance than those already discussed, and which 
will be asked the most importunately by those 
opponents whose conviction is somewhat shaken 
on the main point. What good are we to expect 
from the changes proposed in our customs and 
institutions? Would mankind be at all the bet- 
ter off if women were free!” 
These questions sufficiently indicate the aim of 
the concluding chapter of the book, and that they 
are well and wisely answered I need scarcely say. 
Here is the last paragraph :— 
“When we consider the positive evil caused to 
the disqualified half of the human race by their dis- 
qualification—first in the logs of the most inspiring 
and elevating kind of personal enjoyment (derived 
from experience), and next in the weariness, dis- 
appointment, and profound dissatisfaction with 
lite, which are so often the substitute for it; one 
feels that among all the lessons which men re- 
quire for carrying on the struggle against the in- 
evitable imperfections of their lot on earth, there 
is no lesson which they more need, than not to 
add to the evils which nature inflicts, by their 
jealous and prejudiced restrictions on one another. 
‘Their vain fears only substitute other and worse 
evils for those which they are idly apprehensive 
of, while every restraint on the freedom of con- 
duct of any of their human tellow-creatures (oth- 
erwise than by making them responsible for any 
evil actually caused by it), dries up pro tanto the 
principal fountain of human happiness, and leaves 
the species less rich, in an inappreciable degree, 
in all that makes life valuable to the individual 
human being.” 


Walter Savage Landor. By John 
Forster. — Boston, Fields, Osgood 4° Co. — Alter 
Boswell’s Johnson and Carlyle’s Sterling, the 
English language contains, perhaps, no_ biog- 
raphy of a man of letters which surpasses, or even 
equals, in interest this life of Landor. With 
neither of these works, however, does it properly 
come into comparison. No second Boswell is 
likely to appear. The canine genius, faithful and 
servile, is not indeed rare among men, though 
less frequent now than formerly; but its union 
with literary ability, and especially with the qual- 
ities of an incomparable reporter, has been seen 
but once, and should not be looked for again. 
Nor should such a life as that of Sterling by Car- 
lyle be considered as within the compass of ordi- 
nary expectation. It ‘s here the biographer who 
makes the biography worth writing. ‘The mat- 
ter derives its interest from the pen. Mr. Forster 
is no such wizard, nor has any need to be. He 
is an able writer, at once judicious and spirited, 
with a decided bent toward biography, but more 
able to narrate than to portray. Ile tells us about 
men, what they said and did, but has little of 
that pictorial power which should place the man 
himself before us. Now any portrait by a master, 
though it be of a very ordinary face, has value. 
Any head by Reynolds isa treasure. Portraiture, 
poetic characterization, is not in Mr. Forster’s 
line, and he would therefore be little able to be- 


A Biography. 





|of Burlesque’’ are better, and really entitled to | 
| be called brilliant magazine papers. There is a 
‘good story of the exciting kind, called ‘Clim-| 
merly Gap,’’ and a pleasantly written account of | 
“How they Keep House at Compeigne,” also, | 


| with a graceful poem by Dr. T. W. Parsons. | 
| 
| The At/antic Monthly, for July, comes near be- | 


‘ing the most readable number of the year. “The 
| Taillefer Bell Ringings”’ is a cleverly-told story, | 
| by J.W. DeForest ; ‘Zoroaster and the Zend-Aves- 
'ta,’”’ a learned and interesting paper by Freeman 
| Clarke; ‘The Foe in the Household’’ drags, and 
|is the sole weak spot in the table of contents; 
'‘Among the Isles of Shoals,” by Mrs. Celia 
Thaxter, is written with a poet’s appreciation of 
‘nature, is highly picturesque in its descriptions, 
‘and a most admirable production in every aspect; 
|‘‘Uncle Gabriel’s Campaigns’’ is a vivid picture 
| of Southern life, from a slave's standpoint; ‘‘The 
| Strikers of the Washington Lobby” among Mr. 
| Parton's most graphic papers; “Gabrielle de Ber- 
gerac”’ well continues the interest and merit of 
jits opening; and “Jubilee Days” is a composition 
| which is so exquisitely satisfying that one is ata | 
jloss for terms in which to praise it sufficiently. | 
| Charles Dickens gracefully introduces his friend 
Fechter, the actor, in a brief paper, and “George 
, Eliot” furnishes an elaborate poem, with plenty 
|of the marks of genius in it, but, after all, leav- 
ing the impression that we had much rather meet | 
| this author in her earlier chosen field of literature. | 
| Exeter Hall. A Theological Romance. — New | 
_ York, The American News Company. — The title-! 





| page informs us that this is ‘A Wonderful Book,” 
jand again that it is “The most Startling and, 
| Interesting Book of the Day.” To some it may 
‘prove both wonderful and startling; but we have 
‘read it without any violent perturbation of mind. | 
| Written from the ‘“‘secularist’”’ point of view, and 
designed to show up Christianity and its Scrip- 
tures, it is vigorous in characterization and criti- 
cism, without being fair in the one er profound in 
the other. All the “Christians” are cattle; all! 


_ by a criticism of contemporary conditions too ex- 


\of the historian. Ample materials were afforded 


stow interest upon a commonplace subject. But 
in Landor he found a subject well suited to his 
powers,—a man of whom there is much to be 
said. Landor was the contemporary of three 
generations; he began literary labor at an early 
age, and continued it almost to his death; he was 
interested in many matters, and his interest was 
always vehement; he held very pronounced opin- 
ions, and his character was marked even to eccen- 
tricity. Elements met in him that will not soon, 
perhaps we may say will never, meet in another. 
There were in him the old English country gen- 
tleman and the modern radical. He was both an 
aristocrat and a democrat, and was both with em- 
phasis. He was the cool, remote scholar, re-living 
the life of antiquity, and he was a partizan pam- 
phleteer, engaged in matters of immediate mo- 
ment, and with that want of perspective character- 
istic of such controversialists. All the contrasic- 
tions of modern life seem to have assembled in him 
to show that they could dwell together in the same 
breast. He overtops the pride of lords with his 
hauteur, and he denounces conservatism like an- 
other Cobbett. He hates and despises democratic 
France, and he hates and despises kings no less. 
On Pitt and on Fox he pours the same liberal 
measure of execration. He robs himself of liter- 
ary fame by the reserve and remoteness of his 
genius, and he scares newspapers and grand juries 


plicit for their courage or their sense of decorum. 
Mr. Forster admires him heartily, and judges him 
with elevation and impartiality. Without the art 
of the painter, he has in a high degree the ability 


him; he has used them neither sparingly nor too 
liberally. His biography is voluminous; it 
might have been more so without wearying the 
reader. Indeed, it would be well worth reading 
for the glimpses it gives of social and political 
conditions at a peculiar epoch, even though Lan- 
dor himself had been a commonplace man, in- 
stead of being a powerful artist and a very re- 


“Warrington.” 


* 
LOCAL POLITICS, ETC., CONSIDERED. 
{From the Springtield Republican. | 
POLITICS AND THE LIQUOR LAW. 

There has been a good deal of a buzz about 
town, among the politicians as well as among the 
liquors dealers, ever since the State constable 
seized Mr. Pfatf’s lager. There are plenty of 
people who think Vesuvius or an earthquake has 
come, whenever they hear a crash; and it is some- 
times hard to assure them of their personal safety 
even when the alarm is found out to be caused by 
the collapse of a suspender strap. The very day 
after the seizure you might meet men who were 
ready to swear that the whole “German vote’’ 
(multiplied by five or six so as to assume tremen- 
dous proportions) was going straight over to the 
Democracy. The barbers’ shops were full of these 
prophets—‘‘ Tell you what!”’ said they —‘‘Fix this 
thing next fall!” ‘No idea of the feeling out our 
way!’’ “Got to have Jack Adams this time!” It 
began to be whispered that the high constable had 
declared that the seizure was made without his 
authority. Some said, however, that he had lett 
the city so that the raid might be made in his 
absence, as a sort of a feeler, and finding that it 
had made too much of a stir had come back and 
concluded to disavow it. Others boldly said that 
the officer who made the seizure was bribed by 
the other side. Without adopting any theory, 
there is no doubt of the fact that there was -no 
order or permission given by Major Jones for the 
seizure. 

The Democrats were meanwhile very fierce for 
enforcing the law. In this they were pertectly 
consistent, for, as I showed you last week, had 
it not been for the votes of that party in the leg- 
islature, lager would have been exempted, by a 
considerable majority, from its operation. The 
prohibitive men were as badly frightened as any - 
body, and if a new vote had been taken in the al- 
liance, W. B. Spooner would have been triumph 
antly sustained. I ‘‘interviewed”’ one of the lead- 
ing men of the order, and found that he agreed 
with me that a distinction ought to be made be- 
tween lager and whiskey, and when I told him 
that, as a member of a minority party, he ought 
to divide the devotees of these two beverages and 
not seek an encounter with their combined forces, 
he readily assented. What was to be done, how- 
ever, with Pfaft’s lager? Lawyers were seeking 
some excuse for returning it — some informality 
or flaw. But Lhave not heard that they found 
one. All at once the constable, or whoever acted 
for him, paused in his work. I was in my turn 
“interviewed” by an inquirer who had read the 
Sunday Times, and who wanted to know if the 
thing had been ‘‘hushed up,’’ at the political din- 
ner on Saturday at George Young’s; and by 
another, who said it was currently reported that 
Major Jones was under orders from the commit- 
tee on the flats not to do any more mischiet among 
the Germans. I had the pleasure of assuring the 
first inquirer that there was no panic at George 
Young’s, though a very general impression that 
the Republicans were not likely to make a great 
many Votes out of the recent events. It was queer 
what a lot of people there were who, having been 
told by the Jai/y Advertiser, that there was a deep 
laid conspiracy to kill off Governor Claflin, of 
which nobody, betore the Advertiser appeared, 
had ever heard, were disposed to think that per- 
haps, on the whole, and under the circumstances. 
and to pacity the Germans, and to save Boston, 
and Roxbury and Charlestown, it might be well 
for the governor to run for Congress and let some- 
body take his place who would keep the liberal 
Republicans from going off in a body at the tap 
of Jack Adams’s drum. Gradually, however, the 
excitement has toned down. ‘The /’ost bawls for 
the enforcement of the law, in vain. And a gen- 
tleman connected with the administration of the 
defunct license system, told me yesterday that 
the lager beer shops were open on Sunday—and 
that this was a license they never enjoyed under 
the law just now repealed. 
Of course there are plenty of people who are 
horror-struck at the suggestion that there can be 
any discretion in the execution of the law, cither 
by the constable or by the governor. Buta law 
regulating the sale and drinking of liquor is one 
which cannot be executed to the letter. Your law 
must have “play” like all your other laws, and 
more play, indeed. I see no great difference 
between the constable or the executive enforcing 
this law with discretion as to the means and the 
victims, and the district attorney entering his no/ 
pros ina case which has been actually commenced, 
and which he may think it not expedient to press; 
no essential difference between such a discretion 
and the dispensing or pardoning power vested in 
all governors, and sometimes used to soften the 
penalties or do away with them, in whole classes 
of prosecutions. Everybody agreed after the 
election of 1867, that it would be folly to prosecute 
and seize. Constable Jones testified before the 
legislative committee at the late session, that by 
advice of the district attornies he stopped all pro- 
ceedings under the condemned statute; every- 
body agreed that this was the best and only course 
to pursue. So if it is evident, at any time that 
an indiscriminate seizure of liquor does no good, 
but much mischief, common sense ouglit to dic 
tate a stay of proceedings. ‘These clamorers for 
an instant and thorough execution of the law 
might as well ask that the Sunday laws, now uni- 
versally repudiated and condemned in practice, 
though still cumbering the statute book, should be 
enforced; and that Constable Jones should be in- 
structed to prosecute every man who does any 
work not of necessity or charity on the Sabbath, 
whether it be splitting up kindling wood, re-touch- 
ing his croquet balls with a new coat of paint, 
writing a letter to the Springfield Republican, or 
lecturing up in Pittsfield on California mines, as 
Dr. Todd has lately been doing. Such advice 
would be folly; and to follow such advice would 
be insanity. So if the constable, with or without 
the governor’s advice, has stayed his hand and 
stopped to look around him, I am glad of it. 1 
have no great fear of Jack Adams being governor, 
but it is not necessary or wise to provoke such an 
event, or a row in the Republican convention, or 
stimulate any foolish panic against Gov. Claflin, 
whom the people, I believe, desire and intend to 
renominate and reélect in spite of the croakers. 
LONG SESSIONS AND THE REMEDY. 
Senator Clark of (1868) of the Lowell district, 
has given me a copy of the Lowell Journa/, con 
taining some articles of his writing on the sub- 
ject of long sessions of our Legislature. I find 
in them some useful suggestions and some gross 
errors,—(for instance, the statement that in the 
last House there were eighty members who were 
not on any committee; there were not half that 
number). But the useful suggestions are not 
new, and afford no practical hint of a remedy. 
The best Mr. Clark can do is to suggest a law 
making the pay of members six hundred dollars 
for the session. ‘This would be no remedy, even 
if it were not impossible to carry out the sug- 
gestion. I’revious to the war each member had 
$300 for the session. This was an excellent law. 
Under it, sessions were kept within a hundred 
days. But when the cost of living went up, 
members demanded more, and Gov. Andrew in 
an evil moment vetoed the resolve by which 
members sought to add the moderate sum of a 
dollar a day to their compensation, denying their 
right after making what he called a contract to 
serve for $300, to take any more. Of course the 
Legislature resented this unwarrantable interfer 
enee of the executive department with what was 
peculiarly none of its business, and to prevent 
such an absurd argument from being used another 
year with perhaps greater effect, they repealed 
the compensation act. Soon after, the pay went 
up to 35 a day; and the sessions have increased in 
length steadily ever since. But it is a mistake to 
suppose as many people do, that long sessions are 
of very recent occurrence merely. Let me give 
you the figures for the last fifteen years :— 


Years. Days. Years. Days. Years. Days 
1855 138 1860 92 1865 137 
1856 158 1861 100 1866 147 
1857 144 1862 120 1867 1 
1358 81 18635 113 1868 164 
1859 92 1864 130 1869 170 


Mr. Clark has some very proper remarks upon 
the protracted hearings of the committees, the 
absurd and mischievous practice of advertising 
for Tom, Dick and Harry to come up to the 
Green Room and say what they think about the 
metropolitan police, the liquor law, the suffrage 
question, and everything else on which anybody 
inside chooses to offer an order of inquiry; the 
investigations, like that into the death of James 
Parks and into the official sonduct of Mr. Com- 
missioner Stone (the only result of which was a 
job for Mr. Yerrinton and the State printers), and 
so on. But as I said before, the remedy—a sal- 
ary of $600 a year—is ludicrously inapt. Mr. 
Greeley, with that exaggerated idea of the impor- 
tance of mere statutes which is characteristic of 





markable character. 


men of the protective and prohibitive school, im- 
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agines that the provision in the proposed — 
tution of New York, giving members of the 
islature $1000 a year, will keep the New os 
senators and assembly-men from stealing. 2 
a bit of it. High legislative and executive an 
judicial salaries do not tend in any degree “ 
cure the services of conscientious men. ey 
tend, rather, to create a competition for the places, 
—a competition in which first-rate men are very 
loth to engage. I think it is easy to see that in 
recent years an office-holding class has sprung 
up throughout our State. The gradations are 
from, perhaps, the secretaryship of the Good 
Templars to the office of delegate to the county 
or state convention; then to the common council 
or the board of selectmen or school committee, 
then to the House of Representatives ; and from 
there to the Senate, though of course comparative- 
ly few reach this climax of honor. The office of 
representative pays very well at $800 for the ses- 
sion of five or six months. ‘The inducement ts 
not to work, but to shirk; and as the session 
lengthens, practical business men who can afford 
to work for less, and who would be willing to 
work ninety or a hundred days, see that it is 
wholly impossible for them to serve a hundred 
and sixty or seventy, and so they absolutely re- 
fuse to be nominated and elected. As for a rem- 
edy, I confess I don’t see any, and so I will not 
bore you or your readers longer with the com- 
plaint. ‘There can be no harm, however, in call- 
ing attention to the subject, and the Rev. Mr. 
Clark cannot be better employed. ‘The business 
ot our Legislature might just as well be done, and 
be just as well done, in 100 days as in 170. 
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Special to Advertisers. 

That no more intelligent and appreciative constituency 
can be had for advertisers than the CoMMONWEALTH’'S 
readers, we have had of late frequent assurances. We 
desire to simplify the advantage to advertisers and our- 
selves of this fact, and therefore announce that, hereafter, 

THE PRICE FOR ADVERTISING IN THESE COLUMNS 
WILL BE UNIFORM AND INFLEXIBLE. 

ADVERTISERS CAN HAVE THE CHOICE OF LOCATION 
WITHOUT VARIATION IN RATES. 

ALL BILLS FOR CONTINUED ADVERTISEMENTS WILL 


BE RENDERED MONTHLY 
TERMS FOR ADVERTISING: : 
One square (of eight lines space) first insertion, are 


after first 
3 A ven 
Business notices, per line, 25 


CHARLES W. SLACK, PUBLISHER. 
The Republican Party of Massachu- 
setts. 

If we are to believe the political Cassandras 
who utter their predictions through the columns 
of Massachusetts journals, the Republican party 
of this State is in a very bad way. The daily is- 
sues alternate between abuse of the last Legisla- 
ture, and dismal predictions of the results of the 
fall elections. ‘‘It’s a vile bird that fouls its own 
nest’; and yet a plain man who, without previous 
knowledge of their professed political position, 
reads the daily Republican papers, could come to 
no other conclusion than that their whole aim is 
to defeat the Republican party. With but few 
exceptions, these journals, for the last five weeks, 
have devoted themselves to the one purpose of 
furnishing magazines from which our enemies 
may draw weapons to compass the destruction of 
the party which these journals profess to support. 
If the political press of Massachusetts wielded a 
fraction of the power it claims, the prospects of 
Republicanism in Massachusetts would be indeed 
dark. 

It becomes these prophets of evil—these mole- 
eyed leaders—to remember how often, during the 
last twenty years, the people of Massachusetts 
have spurned their counsels and rejected their dic. 
tation—that the great political changes, which 
have occurred during that time, have been brought 
about against the nearly unanimous opposition of 
the press; and to ask themselves whether it may 
not prove now, as in the past, that they have only 
been “blind leaders of the blind,’’ into the same 
ditch. We have nosympathy with these forebod- 
ings. We have unimpaired confidence in the fu- 
ture of the Republican party of Massachusetts. 
We believe that never in the history of Massachu- 
setts was the old Commonwealth represented, 
both in the national and state councils, by men of 
higher capacity and character than at the present 
day; that never were the cherished convictions 
of our people more faithfully sustained than  to- 
day; and we have no fears that the steady masses 
of the people will turn their backs upon such ser- 
vants. 

As to the Legislature, we have no hesitation in 
expressing our belief that for sobriety, morality 
and integrity, no Legislature in Massachusetts 
fora generation has been superior to the last. 
No breath of suspicion as to ofticial purity attaches 
to the character of a single member. Not for fit- 
teen years has the ‘“lobby’’ been held in so bad 
repute or exerted so little influence. 

Equally unexceptionable has been the general 
character of the legislation. Without specitying 
the acts, we affirm, upon a careful examination of 
the recorded results, that the legislation in rela- 
tion to our educational, charitable, reformatory 
and penal institutions promises more beneficent 
results than that of any previous session; and so 
far as the material interests of the State are con- 
cerned, we believe the future will show that the 
legislation has been dictated by broad, liberal 
views, aiming to develop the resources of the 
Commonwealth, to furnish the largest available 
facilities for pertecting our commercial communi- 
cations with other sections of the country, and at 
the same time to protect, to the greatest practica 
ble extent, the interests of the community against 
the necessarily dangerous tendencies of the in- 
crease of capital and the concentration of power 
in the great corporations which were the subjects 
of the grants. Take the three great railroad bills 

—those relating to the Hartford and Erie, and 
the Boston and Albany Railroad corporations, 
and the Northern consolidation bill. True, they 
came in late, and they came from the railroad 
committee in very crude shape; but they all were 
carefully considered by other committees and 
were very materially moditied—transformed, in- 
deed, especially the two last; and any one who will 
compare these bills as originally reported with the 
acts as passed, cannot tail to see that the changes 
were all in the direction of public policy and 
public satety ; and we predict that if the safeguards 
placed in the hands of the Governor and Council 
are enforced, those measures will prove among 
the wisest, safest, most beneficent that any Massa- 
chusetts Legislature has ever sanctioned. 

But the last session was a week longer than 
any previous session! When Massachusetts stops 
growing and the people of Massachusetts change 
their views as to the necessity of specia/ legislation, 
this evil of long sessions, so far as it is one, may 
be remedied—not till that, we fear, distant day. 
Our people reverence law. That is well; but they 
run to the extreme conclusion that law must reg- 
ulate everything, even the minutest details of 
productive industry and social life, until we can- 
not sail a yacht, or get up adinner at our club, 
without the intervention of a statute. Until all 
this is changed, legislative sessions will continue 
to increase in length. 

Still, we do not doubt our sessions may be and 
ought to be shortened. So far as the length of the 
sessions is the result of the neglect of duty on the 
part of members, we think the fault is rather 
with the House than with the Senate; not be- 
cause the Senate is more diligent than the House, 
but because, as a rule, the Senate discusses mat- 
ters less thoroughly than the House, and thus dis- 
poses more promptly of the business before it. 
But it cannot be denied that there is, on the part 
of a majority of the members of the House, an 
utter lack of conscience as to their duty. Until 
the last few days of the session, it is rare that a 


quorum of the House remains until five o'clock; | 
and so long as a majority of the members board | 


at home, and the trains conmence leaving at four 
o'clock, and representatives seem without that 
sense of duty and honor, which, in a bargain be- 
tween individuals, requires a fair day's work for 
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a fair day’s wage, the sessions will be, to some 
extent, unnecessarily long. 

But we do not regard long sessions as an un- 
mixed evil. We believe that the public political 
intelligence which characterizes Massachusetts 
above every other commonwealth in the world is 
due, in a great degree, to the education which 
her senators and representatives receive at these 
long sessions; and that the acquaintance with 
public aflairs which the four or five thousand 
(more or less) persons scattered over the State, 
who have passed one or more sessions in this 
school acquire, is worth all it costs. 

But, the Prohibitory Law was reénacted ! 
Should the Republican party therefore be dis- 
banded? In one sense, undoubtedly, the Repub- 
liean party is responsible for the passage of that 
law ; for it was undeniably passed by Republicans, 
aided, in the insertion of its most odious features, 
by the Democrats. But in the true sense of po- 
litical responsibility the Republican party is not 
yet responsible for this law. ‘The Republican 
State convention of last year, and of all former 
years, did not put the prohibitory law into its 
platform. The party has steadily refused to make 
prohibitory legislation a party test. It has steadi- 
ly recognized the right of Republicans to differ on 
this question. Whether it was wise or not to ig- 
nore this question of State policy, we do not now 
consider. Such has been the fact. 

Within a few weeks the representatives of the 
Republican party of Massachusetts will meet in 
convention, to declare its policy and to nominate 
its candidates. This question will be before the 
It will no longer down at any body’s 
or any number of bodies’ bidding. We assume 
that the convention will show its hands. We do 
not think it is possible or reputable that the rep- 
resentatives of a hundred thousand voters should 
ignore a question which is on everybody’s lips, 
and upon which their constituents have more ear- 
nest opinions than upon any other matter of State 
policy. The ostrich hides her foolish head in the 
sand and thinks—if vstriches do think—that she 
is unseen. We think the Republican delegates 
will cherish no such delusion. 

When the policy of the Republican party for 
the next campaign is thus authoritatively an- 
nounced, it will be time enough for individual Re- 
publicans to take position, if their relations to the 
party are to be affected by its policy on this ques- 
tion. With entire confidence we wait that deci- 
sion, and we advise the croakers to borrow no 
trouble, and to make none, at least until dog-days 
are over. No weapons forged against the Repub- 
lican party of Massachusetts will prosper, unless 
we furnish them to our opponents. 

We purposely omit all mention of candidates. 
Whatever sore-headed demagogues may say of 
clique-dictation, we believe that no political or- 
ganization ever existed whose candidates for high 
offices were selected with so intelligent reference 
to the popular wishes—so perfectly in accordance 
with what Gov. Andrew used to call (borrowing 
the phrase from the Quakers) “‘the solid sense of 
the meeting,’’ as by the Republican party of Mas- 
sachusetts for the last nine years. A nice sense 
of political and personal loyalty has pervaded our 
ranks, and excluded the disturbing influences of 
Erivate ambition and animosities. We see no in- 
dication that this feeling has died out to such an 
extent as to endanger the harmony and efliciency 
of the party. Recognizing the fact that questions 
of State policy will complicate the issue this fall 
more seriously than for many years, we yet en- 
tertain no doubt that the same sagacity and cour- 
age which have led the Republican leaders to the 
true expression of the sentiments of the people 
for the last nine years, upon national issues, will 
inspire the State convention this fall, and lead the 
party to the same successful results. 


convention. 





The Liquor Law Practically Consid- 
ered. 

Judge Pitman, in a speech that he left the 
chair of the Senate, last spring, to make upon 
the prohibitory liquor act, then in its early stages 
of discussion in that body, took the position that 
between the principle of entire prohibition of the 
sale of everything that may intoxicate, and the 
practical allowing of unrestricted sale of liquors, 
there was no middle ground. Ile represented in 
this the extreme views of the men of whom he 
is an acknowledged leader, but by no means the 
opinions of a large portion of those in this State 
who advocate prohibitory legislation. There 
never was an entirely prohibitory law passed in 
Massachusetts. The prohibitory act of 1852, 
both in its original form and in all the amend- 
ments that have sinee been made to it, allowed the 
sale of liquors for certain purposes. Prohibitory 
in principle, without question, it yet recognized 


promise. It concedes everything that we could 
ask on this point, as far as the yielding of strict- 
ness in principle is concerned. The trouble with 
it, however, is that it contains an unfair, a mis- 
chievous and an odious compromise. It makes a 
distinction in the sales of liquor that intoxicates 
on utterly indefensible grounds. It allows the 
sale of cider, while it prohibits the sale of lager 
bier. This, while cider has double the intoxicat- 
ing power, as demonstrated by a chemical analy- 
sis of the amount of alcohol contained in it, that 
is found in lager bier. The ultra prohibitionists, 
therefore, have yielded, but they have yielded in 


“a manner which, while it knocks from under them 


the high moral ground of war against everything 
that intoxicates, on which they had before rested, 
has really done nothing to strengthen the hold of 
the law upon the people of the State. ‘The best 
that can be said of the cider feature in it is that it 
is an effective trap to catch voters. But it is fail- 
ing, and will continue to fail of its purpose, alto- 
gether. A law protessedly in the interests of 
morality, that appeals to the moral sense of com- 
munity for its support, cannot afford to make con- 
cessions that do not rest upon principle as a basis. 
Expedients that disregard consistency, and have 
only to justify them the fact that they yield to 
prejudice solely with the end of gaining votes for 
their support, cannot stand before public opinion. 
The law with cider unexempted from its provi- 
sions would be stronger than it is now, with the 
unworthy end for which cider is exempted so pal- 
pably manifest. We say this, leaving out of view 
altogether the annoyance and irritation that must 
arise from its unjust operation, under which a 
whole class are debarred from the use of the most 
moderate of stimulants, while another class are 
allowed the gratification of their appetites for one 
of double the intoxicating quality. While the ru- 
ral devotee of cider may inflame his temper and 
sour his spirit by any extent of its more perni- 
cious potations, the mellowing effect upon the Ger- 
man of that lager bier that has made him pro- 
verbially the most phlegmatic and even-tempered 
of men is denied him. It is evident that this can- 
not be sustained for a moment on moral ground— 
and a party which places its main reliance upon 
its moral attitude is therefore much more weak- 
ened by the lowering of this attitude, than it is 
strengthened by the exceptional and inconsistent 
concession to public opinion that it has made. 

We are not considering this question, be it not- 
ed, from a moral standpoint other than that which 
the prohibitory men themselves have laid down. 
The question of the moral right of restricting by 
legislation the appetites of men is an open one, 
and one on which John Stuart Mill and Theodore 
Parker may be quoted on the one side, and per- 
haps carry as much authority with them iv re- 
flecting minds as do Gen. Neal Déw and the State 
Temperance Alliance on the other. We treat 
this question as a practical one; and, conceding 
that the vice of excessive liquor-drinking is to be 
overcome by legislative restriction of the sale of 
liquor, we are addressing ourselves to the sense 
of the community as to the best methods of ac- 
complishing this end in this way. ‘The extrem- 
est methods we do not believe will reach the evil 
near as effectually as will those of a more moder- 
ate aim. If the State Alliance really desires the 
suppression of liquor-drinking to the fullest prac- 
ticable extent, more than it desires a mere vic- 
tory of opinion in a political contest, we submit 
that it should retreat from the extreme ground 
that it has taken. It has continually directed its 
efforts to placing the most stringent laws against 
the sale upon the statute-books. It has succeeded 
in this, but it has succeeded in nothing else. Not 
one of these laws has ever begun to be enforced 
in the State generally. Nominally places of sale 
have been shut up in the smaller towns, but a 
continual stream of supply has flowed all the 
time into them from the larger cities, where the 
traffic still went on. The attempt to suppress it 
in the larger cities was a failure in the outset, 
and has so continued ever since. Up to two 
years ago, there had never been the slightest 
prospect of putting the law into force in those 
localities, and when the enforcement was begun— 
and only begun—then it brought a reiiction under 
which we have the authority of the prohibition- 
ists themselves for saying there was such a car- 
nival of rum as Massachusetts had not seen in 
this generation. ‘T'wo years have passed by, and 
the attempt is again made, with what results 
every body is now witnessing. One week of op- 
erations under the law, and public opinion is so 
roused, that they virtually cease. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


Enauisu Porrrics.—The House of Lords, on 





the necessity and the usefulness of ardent spirits 
in some cases, and provided for their being made 
an article of traffic under what were deemed 
proper restrictions. 


Pitman that he himselt had been compelled to 
concede enough to invalidate his own position. 
But we are not disposed to take advantage ot 
nice points in meeting this question. We choose 
to consider it as one of broad policy. Our de- 
sire is to discuss it as a practical man address- 
ing practical men. And let us say in the outset, 
that what we concede to others we ask of them in 
return. We do not intend to rest quietly under 
the imputation of being opposed to the interests of 
the temperance cause, because we cannot go as far 
as others in pronouncing the prohibitory shibbo- 
leth. If the time has not gone by when men are to 
be denounced for not agreeing with the extremer 
class who are represented in the State Temper- 
ance Alliance, we submit that it is all the worse 
for the cause that has fallen into the hands of such 
narrow intolerants. The purest philanthropists, 
the most revered benefactors of their species, have 
failed to see the wisdom of extreme prohibitory 
legislation. Two instances of this are brought 
freshly to mind as we are writing. Theodore 
Parker opposed it always, as wrong in principle 
and mistaken in policy. Matthew Vassar, who 
founded and endowed that college for women in 
New York State which has embalmed his mem- 
ory in so many hearts, laid the foundation of the 
fortune upon which it was reared in a brewery. 
Our judgment is, that the only law practicable 
ot enforcement in Massachusetts, the only law 
that can command more than a sentimental sup- 
port from a majority of her people,—the only law, 
therefore, that can possess any prospect of becom- 
ing at once permanent and etticient in its opera- 
tion—is a law which, at least from Judge Pit- 
man’s standpoimt, is a law of compromise. It is 
a matter of wonder to our mind that any person 
with the experience of the last twenty years be- 
fore his mind can doubt this. 
prohibitory law during most of this time which 
was hardly attempted to be enforced in the larger 
cities of the State, where it was most needed, 





and which, when the attempt at enforcement was 
seriously made, two years ago, brought a reaction 
| that insured its repeal. It is no answer to this to 
reply that this reiiction brought about its own de- 
feat, and swung the pendulum back, in another 
year. This only proves the position we are tak- 
ing, that neither extreme of opinion on this liq- 
uor question is competent to deal discreetly with 
the topic. The one debars the people trom the 
exercise of rights that a majority of them believe 
to be reasonable, and capable of being enjoyed 
without detriment to community ; the other opens 
the way to a saturnalia of excess, under which 
society is compelled to interpose for its own pro- 





tection. 

But even the present law, which was supported 
| by Judge Pitman, and which he and those of the 
extremer men who act with the Alliance forced 
upon the State in opposition to the judzment of a 
large portion of the prohibitory party, is a com- 


It might be retorted, theretore, upon Judge | 


We lived under a | 


| Wednesday last, a second time vindicated its in- 
| dependence of the popular will by refusing to ac- 
}¢ede to the Commons’ decision upon the Irish 
Church question. It will be remembered that the 
Lords amended the bill as it went from the lower 
house so as to almost change its character. This 
the Commons, in tury, declined to accept by an 
overwhelming vote. Being sent back as original- 
ly passed, the Lords adhered to their former vote 
_by 155 to 95. ‘The press talks hard at the peers 
in consequence, and is unanimous in taking 
ground against their action. When Mr. Glad- 
stone entered the House.of Commons, shortly after 
the vote of the Lords was known, he was received 
| with cheer after cheer, and business was neces- 
' sarily suspended. It is evident the hereditary 
branch is not in favor, and may yet fall.—Twen- 
| ty-five thousand women have petitioned the House 
‘of Commons for the franchise. 


| Tue Dent Famity.— We fear that, unless 
' there is a lowering of the ambition of the aspirants 
' for office who are akin to President Grant through 
marriage, he will find almost as much trouble 
‘trom them as President Lincoln found from his 
Todd connections in asimilar way. The Dents 
| appear to be ambitious people in all their branches 
and affiliations, and the politicians have found 
this out, and are stimulating them with the hope 
ot the highest offices. One of them, it is told us, 
is trying to be made Senator from Virginia, and 
another is being spurred on to go down into Mis- 
‘sissippi avowedly to be made its governor. It is 
coolly professed to break up a harmonious Repub- 
lican organization, and revolutionize the politics 
of the State, for this latter purpose. It is not at 
all probable that the President himself takes any 
interest in these little enterprises, and it is doubt- 
ful if his good nature will be proof against their 
continuance much longer. Very likely, however, 
he thinks the matter has not taken a formidable 
shape yet, and quietly has his own joke in private 
with regard to it. 


JupGe Pitman’s Sentence. — The extreme 
penalty of the law inflicted by Judge Pitman on 
a lager bier seller of Arlington, coming at this 
time, occasions nota littlkecomment. The offense 
seemed a light one on its face, but we are not sur- 
prised to hear it stated that there were circum- 
stances of aggravation revealed at the trial which 
were not at first made generally public. We know 
Judge Pitman to be a man of strong prejudices. 
| He is not generally regarded, either, as possessing 

a particularly tolerant nature towards-opponents. 
In politics there are men who would take 
broader views of duty when duty seemed to con- 
flict with antipathies or prepossessions. But as a 
judge we have never questioned, and do not now 
question, Judge Pitman’s perfect conscientious- 
ness and rectitude. The very distrustfulness 
which he expressed when the office of judge was 
first offered to him, which is now quoted to his 
reproach, really, to our mind, tells in his favor. 
It argues a knowledge of his own weakness, is a 
frank acknowledgment thereof, and we do not 
doubt that it has been followed by a sensitive and 
scrupulous guarding agairst yielding to it in his 
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present official character. We do not, for a mo- 
ment, believe Judge Pitman to be capable of car- 
rying feelings of vindictiveness towards criminals 
on to the bench, for this implies a lack of consci- 
entiousness, and that he is a thoroughly conscien- 
tious man no one who knows him will question. 


Ture Return or THE LaGer.—The State Con- 
stable makes a reasonably conspicuous acknowl- 
edgment that his seizure of Mr. Pfaff’s lager was a 
blunder, in ordering the return of the same to its 
owner. Against the record of the seizure on the 
books of the constabulary is now written: ‘‘Aban- 
doned July 17, on the authority of a written opin- 
ion of the Attorney-General.’? The public has 
no official information as to the grounds on which 
this decision of the law-officer of the State is based, 
but, judging by the chariness in proceeding since 
against lager, one would judge that it involves a 
defect in the law of quite general application. 
The muddle has not provei a pleasant one, in 
any of its incidents, thus far, and it is very clear 
that the weakest point in the present prohibitory 
act is its prohibition of lager bier. There seems 
to be a virtual confession that that branch of it 
cannot be executed. If it cannot be executed, 
why enact it? Certainly nothing about the law 
has done so much to make it unpopular and risk 
its repeal as this inoperative provision, put into 
the bill against the advice of Gov. Claflin, Sena- 
tor Wilson, Wm. B. Spooner, and scores of others 
of the soundest temperance men of the State. 


A Prosectep Resuscitation. — We learn 
from Washington that there isa plan at present 
on foot at the South of reviving Frank Pierce as 
the candidate of the Democrats of that section 
for the Presidency. :A letter from Concord to 
the New York /Zera/d is said to be the beginning 
of this programme. ‘This letter, after stating that 
“the ex-President seems younger than when the 
presidential mantle rested on him,’’ carefully 
proceeds to sum up the points in his character 
which are commendable, and especially those 
which are such from the Southern standpoint. 
We learn from it that Pierce is ‘‘very generous,” 
and would be a philanthropist not second to Geo. 
Peabody —if he only had the money; that he is 
charitable and forgiving, too, in disposition; that 
he believes in ‘‘the full protection of every citi- 
zen,’’ wants to “return to specie’; thinks with 
Reverdy Johnson on the “Alabama” claims, and 
aspires with Grant towards ‘“peace,”’ and is al- 
together one of the most interesting, right-think- 
ing and well-disposed of the public men of the 
last age who have been spared to us. 


Beauty ano Batuine.—A racy correspond- 
ent of the N. Y. World, having been among the 
beauty and the baths of Long Branch, is greatly 
impressed with the incompatibility of the two ele- 
ments, and writes :— 

If the world supposes that Beauty bathes, it is 
mistaken. I know that this is pricking the most 
beautiful of watering-place bubbles, but I can’t 
help it. Dresses, drives, sleeps, flirts and dances, 
but bathes seldom or never in the ovean. After 
three days’ close watching of the two miles of 
strand, I will die with thisconclusion. As arule, 
she stands on the top of the bank in full evening- 
dress and looks on. As an exception, she wades 
in the wet sand and screams when a wave comes. 
Would you have her spend three hours at a toilet 
only to shed it for the folly of a flurry on the beach ! 
I mean she who is a belle, an attraction, a subject 
of comment, and an object of interest. ‘Take this 
magnificent brunette, who has swept down the 
balcony like a sunset cloud, whose toilet staggers 
the wind, and whose imperious picturesqueness 
dazzles the eye. Can I find it in my heart to see 
her, bedraggled and bedrenched, with sand in her 
lustrous hair, spouting brine from her Grecian 
nose like a very porpuise? Perish the thought, 
for here she comes again. Whatever may be my 
mind on the subject, there can be no doubt of hers. 
I don’t know whether she be the lovely Miss A., 
of Center street, or the sumptuous Miss B., of 
Bowling Green, and don’t want to know. 1 can 
see that she was built for exhibition, and is ful- 
filling a mission in which sprawling about in the 
wet has no part. Monumental as she is at the 
sea-side, she rules like Canute on the shore (and 
the sea pays her the same homage), not like 
Aphrodite onthe brine. Foam-born, I grant you, 
with the billowy drowse in her splendid motion; 
but when did she go back to the bosom of her 
parent like a South Sea Islander ‘ 


A Reminiscence. — A correspondent of the 
Hartford Post graphically describes the style in 
which Mr. Asa Packer, the millionaire, whom the 
Democrats of Pennsylvania are trying to elect 
Governor, was introduced to his brethren of the 
nation last year at their presidential convention in 
New York. He says, after dilating upon the 
heated state of the atmosphere and the audience: 

At once there rose upon the damp vision of that 
reeking auditory, a human form with both hands 
full of manuscript. It was not the “ancient mar- 
iner,” nor did he ‘fix’ anybody “with his glitter- 
ing eye.”’ It was Judge Woodward of Pennsy|- 
vania; and he ‘‘fixed’’ the whole crowd with one 
of the most dismal obituaries that ever followed a 
politician home. Judge Woodward read his whole 
heap of manuscript through. He described his 
man before he named him. ‘Twenty minutes 
description — think of it—in manuscript — read 
slowly and deliberately—intoned at that—to an 
audience of seven or eight thousand—every man 
a rivulet of perspiration—all impatient for a ballot 
—in an atmosphere blue with blasphemy and 
reeking with rum—)just think of that man stand- 
ing on a bench in Tammany Hall, amid such 
surroundings, drenched in his own sweat, reeling 
off a couple of columns of biographical stuff, and 
tying on the end of it all “the name of Asa Packer 
of Pennsylvania.”’ It was two miles of slow match 
to one fire cracker—poor fire-cracker at that. 
When ke concluded, there did not arise 

‘*—So wild a yell 

As all the fiends from Heaven that fell 

Had raised the banner cry of hell.” 
No, there did not. It was too warin to yell—for 
Asa Packer; so nobody yelled. A few smiled— 
some in their seats—others at neighboring bars. 
It pains us to say, that in the buzz that went round 
all the reporters’ tables when the gifted Wood- 
ward sat down, the only clearly distinguishable 
sentence was the conundrum that leaped with a 
very large H, from desk to desk, ‘‘Who in H is 
Asa Packer?”’ 

An OracuLcaR ANNOUNCEMENT.—The 7 ruvel- 
ler is a paper that appears to be doing a pretty 
formidable amount of business of a political na- 
ture just now. Besides being the organ of the 
State Temperance Alliance, it assumes to speak 
for Gov. Claflin with an emphasis that admits of 
no appeal. This, one would conceive, would be 
takin, to itself at least a reasonable share of re- 
sponsibility. But it does not suffice for our con- 
temporary’s large ambition. It is not content 
with regulating the movements of the Republi- 
can party this year; it proposes to lay out a pro- 
gramme for the future. And here it is:— 

As regards Dr. Loring and Gen. Butler, all we 
have to say is that the people of this State have 
made up their minds to place the former in 
the gubernatorial chair as the successor to the 
present popular chief magistrate, and to elect the 
last named to a seat in the National Senate at an 
early day. 

It is well to have one’s mind relieved as regards 
the future, because it does away with all anxiety, 
and prevents possible contention. Yet we trust 
that ‘‘the people of this State’’ who have either 
rushed to the 7ravel/er office to proclaim their in- 


a State convention on the years when the above- 
designated notable events are to happen. It would 


eller's Goliaths must necessarily slaughter in their 
triumphal march into office. Then, too, it would 


elier to make this formal concession. 
ers greatly used, we are sure it will remember, 
constitute the sublimest of spectacles, and so be 
made magnanimous. 

' put 


Mr. Emerson anp Harvarp. — The Literal 
Christian comments last week upon the selection 
of Mr. Emerson as one of the lecturers for Har- 
vard University. The article partakes somewhat 








tentions through this organ, or have authorized | 
its editors to settle the question outright on their | 
own impulses, will at least allow the formality of | 
amounts to a perfect frenzy in some instances. I 


appear a little better on its face, and might also | 
save the feelings of some of those whom the 7’rac- | 


be such a graceful thing on the part of the 7rav- | 
Great pow-- 


of the spirit of New York Unitarians, bat is im-' 


pressive in the facts it calls to mind. We give it 
below :— 


We could never exactly see the fitness or felic- 
ity of the ‘‘whirligig-of-time”’ figure. 


a metaphor which only holds in a loose and vague- 
ly suggestive way. But things come round some- 
times in such a strange way that we can under- 
stand how the figure originated, and, indeed, al- 


most fancy that they are whirling in a top-like | 


fashion. The papers tell us that the Harvard 
University lecturers for the coming academic year 
are Ralph Waldo Emerson, J. Eliot Cabot and 
John Fiske. Was it not yesterday that the pro- 
fessors of Harvard were making themselves mer- 
ry at the expense of Mr. Emerson’s ‘Nature,’’ 
ridiculing his ‘‘Representative Men,” and making 
all manner of grave grimaces at those lines of his 
which played bo-peep with all the rules of rhyme, 
and went hopping and skipping down the pages of 
a thin volume which was labelled Poems only be- 
cause it was not prose? Did not Mr. Bowen tell 


us there was no meaning in the madness of this | 


man, and no philosophy either, unless the collec- 
tion of shreds and patches picked from all the po- 
ets and legends of antiquity, an axiom from this 
writer and an epigram trom that one, and some- 
thing else from another, deserved to be called by 
that name? If he had any philosophy it was pla- 
giarized from Schelling, or Hegel, or some other 
yerman, or Ilindoo, or heathen, and it did not 
matter which. And now Mr. Emerson is the lec- 
turer at old Harvard on philosophy! If this is 
not a turn of affairs, a pretty complete revolution 
of things on their axis, we do not know what is. 
Nor are we sorrya bit. As for Mr. Emerson's 
philosophy, we have many doubts and misgiv- 
ings. It has its shallows as well as its deeps. It 
bears a striking resemblance to the old woman’s 
wash-tub, which had neither bottom nor hoops, 
and some of the staves were missing. The sys- 
tem-making, the systematizing power, seems want- 
ing in his intellectual make-up. But he has what 
is vastly better than any ready-made system, a 
passion for truth; an ambition and aptitude for 
ideas; a clear, strong perceptive faculty; a vigor- 
ous habit of reflection; an unquenchab!e thirst for 
all sorts of wisdom; and, above all, a rare power 
of communicating his own spirit to others. He 
does not give his pupilsa philosophy, but he gives 
them a push in the right direction which sets 
their minds a-going, and if there is any power of 
self-propulsion in them, they will never stop after- 
ward. Besides, Mr. Emerson’s idealism is the 
needed counterpart and corrective of that fine but 
fatal materialism which, under one name or an- 
other, is stealing into our culture and literature. 


Tue CoLorep Purits oF Our Scuoors.—It 
is fourteen years on the first Monday of Septem- 
ber next since colored children were admitted on 
an equality with white children to the Boston 
public schools. Boston alone of all the towns of 
Massachusetts lad kept up the unjust and cruel 
caste system. In vain did Hillard, Sumner, 
Howe, Sargent, Phillips, Garrison, Parker, Sew- 
all, and other brave-hearted men, plead for their 
admission. The Boston school-committee were 
deaf to their entreaties—impenetrable to their 
Christian and humane appeals as a rock. The 
committee was at that time, like the United States 
Senate, a Gibraltar of slavery. The Know-Noth- 
ing movement, however, had little regard for pre- 
cedents, and traditions, and dignities, and on the 
election of the Legislature of 1855 it was an easy 
matter to take the exclusiveness out of the Bos- 


ton school-committee men The school-superin- 


tendent, Mr. Nathan Bishop, was informed that | 


colored children must be admitted to the public 
schools, and if the Board would cooperate will- 
ingly, it won‘d be smoothly done; otherwise, with 
perhaps some disagreeableness; but whether or 
no, the reform was coming. Mr. Bishop con- 
ferred with his committee men, and they agreed 
to “accept the situation” if the law could go into 
effect on the first Monday in September, the be- 
ginning of the new school year. This was in 
March or April. The Committee on Education 
of the Legislature, who had the matter in charge, 


operation of the proposed law. Gov. Andrew, of 
blessed memory—and_ then of blessed sweetness 
and nobility of humanitarian life—was asked to 
draft the new law, that it might be right and just 
and strong. He did so, and gladly ; and the pres- 
ent statute is his phraseology, exactly, without ad- 
dition or subtraction. The report was made in 
the House, and the bill went through with a shout 
of approbation. The Senate was equally kindly. 
In a few days the conservative, hunker Henry J. 
Gardner, put his name to the enactment, and it 
was a daw, that would stand. 

Well, fourteen years have rolled round, and 
any one who was present at the school festival 
at the Music Ifall on Tuesday afternoon last, on 
glancing into the balconies among the white-robed 
misses and bright-faced boys, would have dis- 
covered a sufficient number of dark-hued diplo- 
ma scholars to have convinced him that that law 
was a beneficence, and that there was nothing in 
a black skin and lowly estate incompatible with 
mental effort and orderly behavior. He would 
have learned, too, that the prejudice against color 
was the most artificial of all our social dislikes, 
for there, in respectful and fraternal association, 
were the children of all ranks and conditions— 
the offspring of titled citizens, as well as of well- 
known merchants and professional men, and those 
of the foreigner and the hitherto proscribed col- 
ored race. Of these colored diploma-recipients 
one was Miss Brown, from the Girls’ High and 
Normal School, our leading female academy, the 
daughter of Richard S. Brown, Esq., of the Cus- 
tom House. Others were from the Bowdoin, 
Wells and Phillips schools—possibly from others, 


also—bright and attractive children all, and as | 


deserving the Mayor’s bouquet of flowers and 
caterer Smith’s cake and eream as any of the city’s 
jewels. And they had both, with the applause 
and good wishes of all on-lookers besides. There 
are many things Bostonians may boast of, but of 
nothing more creditable than the catholicity of its 
common school education. 
COMMUNICATIONS. 
The Georgia Freedmen. 

Epitor CoMMONWEALTH :—Will you allow me 
your columns in which to present the claims of 
my friends at the South, in whose behalf I am in 
New England. It is well known to your readers 
that, owing to the unwillingness of the Southern- 
ers to ‘‘accept the situation,” the condition of the 
treedmen is deplorable indeed. Without wishing 
to detract from the merits of those who have so suc- 
cessfully grappled with the monster Slavery, yet 
Iam compelled to admit that, so far, the freed- 
man has failed to experience all the blessings that 
should have flowed from the nominal overthrow 
of the institution. ‘To be sure he is nota “‘chat- 
tel slave,’’ but he most assuredly is what has been 
well termed at the North, a ‘wages slave.” His 
fortunes seem to be so closely allied to those of 
his former master that the poor fellow is often 
sadly nonplussed to understand in what his free- 
dom consists. He is beaten, mangled, and ‘‘driv- 
en from pillar to post,” often with no “rest to the 
soles of his feet,’’ unless he will obey the will of 
his despotic employer. 





Since I have been in Georgia, which is now 
| Packer was put forward by the Pennsylvanians al- | 


three years, I have never heard of an instance in 
which a white man has been arrested for any vio- 
lence committed against a black man. Instances 
of his cruel treatment are as common as the ris- 
ing and setting of the sun. 
rebel towards the negro knows no bounds. It 


know of cases where the whites are kind and gen- 
erous even towards Northern men, but in their 
treatment of the blacks are almost insane. The 
reason of all this is, that they are determined that 
the black man shall never rise if they can pre- 
vent it. The terrible vision of the black man’s 


It has al- | 
ways seemed to us a very useless spinning out ot | 


Although we have over 80,000 colored Republi- 


Hi voters in our State, yet not over 20,000 of 


, them voted our ticket last fall. To-day, if an 
| election was held for member of Congress, Dem- 
ocrats would take their seats in Congress, if 
Georgia is reiidmitted to the Union. New elec- 
, tions will amount to nothing now. The colored 
| voter must be placed where he can exercise his 
right to vote without beggaring his family. To- 
day he cannot do this, and Iam amazed at the 
supineness of leading Republicans in this matter. 
Professing to be friends to our party, they con- 
tent themselves with holding good positions under 
that party, and are deaf to the cries of their 
friends for help. Under the absurd pretense of 
“being so busy,” they in some cases refuse to hear 
' even a statement of the condition the members of 
| their party are in at the South, thus showing that 
their professions of Republicanism are merely tor 
| the sake of ‘the loaves and fishes ,’”’ and not for 
' the good of the party. 

The people of the North ought to understand 
with what longing eyes the poor freedman directs 
his attention to Nothern Radicals. To him the 
| North is the great Mecea of promise. All his 
' hopes and aspirations are linked to the acts of the 
Northern anti-slavery people. If you could only 
hear his fervent prayers to God for “those Yan- 
kees who have done so much for us,’’ and his piti- 
ful requests that they may still continue to “roll 
off this great load from our heads, until it is all 
gone,’’ you would understand how the poor crea- 
tures feel. Tell any of them that their Northern 
friends will forsake them if they do so and so, and 
you will immediately perceive a change for the 
| better in their conduct. If I should return to the 
South unsuccessful in my mission, their feelings 
towards Northern people would change rapidly, 
and in our region it would be next to impossible 
| ever to resuscitate the Republican party. They 
| nothing is done for them at this juncture, they 
will immediately say, and with some show of rea- 
son, “Well, the rebels are about right, after all; 

they say the Yankees don’t care for us, and I 
| guess it is so.” 

I unhesitatingly assert that unless measures are 
taken to protect the colored people of Georgia, 
their freedom will prove to them of no avail. In 
‘the first place, we ask fur the passage of a bill 
similar to that introduced by Gen. Butler, late in 
the session, and which came near passing Con- 
gress. We ask for its passage; we demand some- 
thing of the kind, or our lives and property are ot 
no value. The military must be placed under the 
control of our Governor, who will use it for our 
protection. And then we ask Northern capital- 
ists to create a small fund for the purchase of land 
for the use of the freedmen, as.an experiment. We 
| ask for no gifts, but simply fur a rational invest- 

ment. <A farm worth $15,000 can be obtained in 

our county for much less than that sum, and the 
| owner will wait ‘or all but $6000, until it is made 

from the land. ‘This $6000 is to pay a mortgage 
| upon it, which the owner cannot very well pay. 
He guarantees ten per cent. per annum, at least, 
on the money, and whenever the parties are tired 
ot their investment it can Le sold for much more 
| than they will have given for it, for it will bring 
| in smaller farms $15,000 to-day. 





The farm con- 


' tains over 1500 acres, one-half in timber, and is 
, Situated ten miles from Augusta. 


If this disposi- 
| tion is not made of the farm, it will soon fall into 
‘the hands of the rebels, and the design of the 
| OWner in purchasing it will be frustrated. ‘This 
| design was to lease it, or sell it in small parcels 


| to the black man. 
assented to naming that time as the period for the | 


A benevolent gentleman in the city has offered 


to invest $1000 in this enterprise, if others can be 


found who will advance between now and Sep- 
tember Ist the remaining $5000. A deed is to be 
given to the purchasers, and the present mort- 
gages cancelled. Satisfactory information will 
be given to all parties wishing to aid in this en- 
terprise, by their calling on Hon. Samuel E. Sew- 
all, 46 Washington street, or on the subscriber, 517 
Washington street. Parties residing near Bos- 
ton are well acquainted with the property and its 
value, having assisted in the original purchase. 


CHARLES STEARNS. 
Boston, July 20, 1869. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH, 
Wasuineton, July 20, 1869. 
ONE OF THE F. F. V.’8 IN A SAD PLIGHT. 

Not many days ago I was passing through D 
street in this city, when an ex-Brigadier-Gener- 
eral of the late Confederate army, and a son of a 
former President of the United States, came stag- 
gering along, so intoxicated that it was with much 
difficulty that he could navigate, or even maintain 
an equipvise. He was heading towards the print- 





ing-oftice where the late National Intelligencer was 
for some time printed. 

A year or two since he lectured here on the 
“Civilizations at Jamestown and Plymouth Rock,”’ 
much to the disparagement of the latter, and great- 
ly in glorification of the chivalry who settled the 
Old Dominion. 

What may be the precise difference between the 
civilizing effects of Medford rum and those of 
cide. But while observing this scion of a “prowd 
the sidewalk, like a vessel laboring in a heavy 
sea, I felt like exclaiming, as did a Yankee after 
gazing at the cataract of Niagara—‘‘O what a fall 
was there, my countrymen!” 

I am informed that the ex-Brigadier referred 
to is sheltered in some dilapidated tenement in 
an obscure part of the city, and that his principal 
dependence for food is upon a poor colored woman, 
who, with the tenderly compassionate proclivities 
characteristic of her race, befriends him in his 
destitution. To what a low estate has the chiv- 
alry come at last. It contrasts strongly with the 
lofty bearing of the father—he of the great Ko- 
man nose—when, at a party given by Stephen A. 





| Wool deprecating war, “But we must have our | 
| rights, sir!’ 


The hatred of the | 
| as to whether there be any elements of availabili- 





probable equality with them constantly arises be- 
fore their beclouded eyes, portending results of a | 
fearful nature. Consequently, they are united to- | 
gether in prodacing a system as nearly like that | 
of slavery as possible. Hardly aman in our coun- | 
ty dares to vote the Republican ticket, out of 1800 | 
good Republicans who can vote there. Our par- | 
ty is hors-du-combat throughout the State, for this | 


reason. 


Douglas, about the time of the Peace Congress 
of 1861,as I am informed by a friend who was 
present, he said, in reply to a remark of Gen. 





Alas! the old aristocrat stepped | 
out, sir, before he got ’em, sir. 


CONSERVATIVE PIPE-LAYING FOR THE NEXT PRES: | 
IDENCY. 

(ld stagers in politics here represent that there 
is considerable fugling and manouvering in vari- 
ous parts of the country, especially among the so- | 
called conservatives, relative to the most available | 
candidate for the Presidency for the opposition to 
unite on in 1872. The Chase faction were inter- | 
ested in staving off Hancock’s nomination for the 
governorship of Pennsylvania, lest he should look | 
up formidably in the way of the ChiefJustice. | 


most solely because of his enormous wealth, which | 
will enable him to bleed freely. 

It has leaked out that some active managers 
have been casting about and sounding the waters 


ty left in Frank Pierce. It has been suggested in 
some quarters that he having always been very 
popular at the South, he might, in a great reaction | 
expected to occur, as supposed to be partially in- , 
dicated by the recent result in Virginia, go tri- 
umphantly over the course. A New Hampshire 





man stopping here just now says that the New York lon 


Herald's article, the other day, giving an account | 


| know that the Northern people are rich, and if 


Virginia corn-whiskey, I cannot undertake to de- | 


seems willing to forgive them for their blunders. 
All which: is certainly very kind in Frank! He has 
retired to a sort of semi-monastic life amid the 
shades of the New Hampshire capital. May be, 
his retirement is like that of the old rat in the fa- 
ble, who, eschewing the vanities and ambitions of 
this evil world, bade adieu to his long-tailed com- 
panions, and went into seclusion; and was after- 
wards found to have retired to the depth of a large 
cheese, in which he had gnawed for himself a snug 
and comfortable retreat, from which he could peep, 
unobserved, and ccvasionally sally forth on a pros- 
pecting raid. 
THE LEGAL HITCH IN THE FRENCH CABLE. 

While it is not thought surprising here that a 
big Fish should run against a sub marine cable, it 
is considered as a decidedly good joke that after 
Reverdy Johnson had been strongly censured for 
saying in Europe that Maryland as a sovereign 
State had a right to authorize the landing of a 
cable on her shores without consulting the Fed- 
-eral authorities, the State of Massachusetts, 
which theoretically repudiates the State-sover- 
eignty doctrine, should be the first to sanction it 
practically. If Mr. Hoar did give his opinion 
against said theory in his capacity of counsel tor 
the rival telegraph corporation, he no doubt reiif 
firms that opinion in his official capacity as At- 
torney-General. So that he is consistent, to say 


the least. 
THE QUEEN OF THE ANTILLES. 


It is getting to be pretty cenerally believed here 
that Cuba is coming, and that at no very distant 
day. 

THE PRINTERS’ ARMISTICE. 

Hostilities between the Columbia ‘Typograpbi- 
cal Union and the government printer have ceased 
for the present—the Union having voted, on Sat- 
urday evening, to accede to Mr. Clapp’s request 
to allow the government printing-oflice twenty ap- 
prentices, instead of ten only, and also voted to 
postpone till next winter all further consideration 
of the case of Lewis H. Douglass, the colored 
compositor, who continues to be employed at the 
government office. It is expected that Time, the 
great softener of all asperities, will then have 
mollified and reconciled the conflictiug interests. 
The world (including general reconstruction) 


goes forward, not backward. CycLors. 





BRIEF NOTES. 
Chief-Justice Chase has been in New Hamp 
shire this week—Charles Sumner at Nahant. 
A newspaper correspondent remarks that he 


“should say Long Branch was an enormous yawn, 
with a lie at each end.” 


Ex-Congressman Baldwin fully endorses in his 
paper, the Worcester Spy, the statements of Mr. 
Parton vindicating the integrity of members of 
Congress. 

The School Festival of Tuesday was one of the 
most interesting and pleasing of those occasions 
which are the pride and delight of the best of 
Bostonians. 

An epitaph of large application—‘‘Here lies one 
who, after a reasonably long life, distinguished 
chiefly by unceasing labors, has left all his better 
works undone.”’ 

The evangelical Christians of New York city 
are again talking of starting a paper in opposition 
to the /ndependent—this time with a hundred thou- 
sand dollars capital. 


We were led into error as regards the Trave/- 
ler’s article on Massachusetts Governors by hav- 
ing copied the portion of it on which we com 
mented from another paper. 

There is to be a State Temperance Convention 
in Boston next month, at which the present situ 
ation as regards the operation of the liquor law will 
doubtless receive large attention. 


The Journal states that the Democrats have 
six and the Republicans four prominent candi- 
dates for Mayor, and it is understood that Mayor 
Shurtleff will again be a candidate. 

Lippincott’s Magazime, in suggesting to a South 
ern editor a revision of his correspondent’s writ- 
ings, pithily says, ‘‘ Young writers are sometimes 
grateful for it; and old ones always.’’ 

The Journal beat its contemporaries, Thursday , 
“all hollow” in the matter of the cable telegraph- 
ic dispatch of the important Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings on the Irish church question. 


Ferdinand Andrews, Esq., the first editor of 
the Boston 7’raveller, and for many years of late 
a clerk in the Treasury department at Washing- 
ton, has just resigned this last position. 


The New York Herald having asked A. Joln- 
son to leave off stumping and write his autobiog 
raphy, the Detroit 7'r/bune amends the request by 
asking him to ‘“‘write his epitaph and get under it.” 

The Cutholic World, tor August, replies to the 
artiele in the July Putnam on “Our Established 
Church.”” It was a very trenchant production, 
and needed considering, evidently, from the Cath- 
olic standpoint. : . 

Wm. Pitt Fessenden, Franklin Pierce, Geo. B. 
Cheever, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Henry W. Long- 
fellow, John P. Male and John A. Andrew, are 
names among the graduates of Bowdoin College 
in this generation. 





Miss Louisa E. Brown, who has just received 


| the first diploma ever given by the city at the Nor- 


and hauty Southron”’ pitching and lurching along | nal school to a colored girl, was formerly a mem- 


ber of the Wells school, and graduated there with 
the award of a silver medal. 

‘The examination of applicants tor admission to 
the English High School and the Girls’ High and 
Normal School has brought out 252 applicants to 
the former and tothe latter 218. At the Roxbury 
High School 70 applied the first day. 

A Mr. Moody, of Chicago, brought this bit of 
worldly wisdom toa gathering of young Christians 


‘at Portland last week: “If the devil is ready to 


spend one dollar to ruin a soul, and we are willing 
to give but fifty cents, the devil gets a soul.” 

Among the exercises at the exhibition of the 
Wells School, this week, was a narrative paper, 
by Miss Ella J. Mahone, entitled ‘‘Qur Sojourn 
in a Chapel Cellar,”’ which humorously described 
the inconvenience of a portion of the school while 
its present beautiful edifice was being built. 

Charles Stearns, formerly of this city, and now 
teacher and missionary among the freedmena in 
Georgia, will deliver an address upon the moral 
and religious condition of the freedmen in Geor- 
gia in Morgan Chapel to-morrow (Sunday) after 
noon, at 3 o'clock. 

The proposition that the Republican party set- 
tle the liquor question tur themselves in their own 
State convention, is a favorite one on all hands; 
and if they do this wisely there will be slight 
comfort left for the Democrats in any prospects 
that they will have hereafter. 

The people of Binghamton, N. Y., the former 
residence of the newly-elected Gov. Walker, ot 
Virginia, have had the mortification of hearing 
from him, this week, that ‘‘the rights of colored 
men are now better protected in Virginia than 
they are in this, my native place.” 

It will be something of a shock to the sensibili- 
ties of our romantic young ladies who have lan- 


guished after the interesting Booth in Hamlet, 
| when Fechter appears in the character, as Dickens 
draws him, ‘‘a pale, woe-begone Norseman, with 


g flaxen hair, and wearing a strange garb.” 
The Washington correspondents say that the 


of a recent interview with the Concord sage, was 1 public debt statement for the present month will 
in reality a feeler put forth to ascertain what may show a reduction. The receipts from Customs 
be his personal status as regards popularity among and Internal Kevenue will in the aggregate 
the rank and file of the people, just now. Frank | amount to thirty-eight or forty millions, an’ the 
may possibly have had something to do with get- debt will be diminished about ten million dollars. 


ting himself interviewed. You will observe he is 


Susan BK. Anthony, at the Saratoga woman 


getting to be quite “charitable” towards the Re- | suffrage convention was interrupted in her re- 


publicans in reference to reconstruction, &c. He} marks by a man who asked, “What is to be done 
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with St. Paul’s saying, that ‘woman should be 
ject to their husbands’?’’ and replied: 
same as men do to others of his sayings—pass 
them by.”’ 

The citizens of Duxbury, a town, which, next | 
to Nantucket, has probably fallen away, in busi- 
ness enterprise and in population, more in the last 
twenty years than any other in this section of the 
State, were greatly excited over the proposed land- 
ing of the French cable there, and are making 
extensive preparations to celebrate the event. 

The politicians of Secretary Boutwell’s district 
are talking about his successor. Both the Low- 
ell Richardsons are mentioned as among promis- 
ing candidates, and also J. Wiley Edmands and 

Thomas Rice of Newton, and Geo. M. Brooks of 
Concord. Judge Wm. A. Richardson has appar- 
ently very good prospects in this direction. 

Some discussion las been recently had upon 
the means by which a Cambridge student may 
partly sustain himself during his studies, in which 
it is elicited that a few found employment last 
season on the horse-cars as well as in the printing 
offices, and have enjoyed the highest respect of 
their comrades for their manly effort. 

The “servant-gal’” question is getting into 
nearly a desperate state in the southern portion 
of the city. In one locality there are almost a 
dozen families closely contiguous who have been 
from one to six months without help of this kind 
because it is impossible to satisfactorily procure 
it. They are longing for the coming of the Chi- 
nese with intense yearning of spirit. 

The Cincinnati Gazette is following up hard the 
chronic warfare of that city upon Chicago. It 
opposes the removal of the capital there, because 
it does not believe that Chicago will be a perma- 
nency, and says that Sodom and Gomorrah and 
Babylon, 
were once as flourishing as Chicago, and in their 


whose very sites are now unknown, 


morals some of them rivaled her. 

The Legislature, at its recent session, repealed 
the law directing the authorities of the cities and 
towns of the State, to post on the first of July of 
each year a list of persons against whom a poll- 
tax had been assessed for that year. It also ex- 
tended the time for the assessment of the poll-tax 
upon persons nut assessed in May, from the fif- 
teenth day of August until the fifteenth day of 
September. 

At the celebration of the national anniversary 
at Algona, Iowa, a gentleman-—a Mr. Ingham, 
banker—tvok trom his wife’s arms her babe, and 
Mrs. Ingham mounted the platform and delivered 
a speech on woman’s rights to an attentive audi- 
ence; after which the banker returned the babe 
to his wife with apparent satisfaction and pride at 
her success—both with her speech and her baby, 


.We presume. 


The Richmond Wy is restive under the efforts 
of the Northern Democrats to extort comfort from 
the recent election in that State. It says:— 

We beg the Wor/d, and all the over-zealous 
Democratic journals, to let us alone. What we 
have done has been done without their aid and in 
spite of their opposition. We are more indebted 
to President Grant than to all the Northern Dem- 
ocrats put together for our deliverance. Let us 
aioe Md 

An English Lord Cecil, lately at Montreal, has 
perpetrated a unique piece of piety. It is a lyric 
entitled “Christian Charlie is my name,” and a 
parody on Champagne Charlie, of which the cho- 
rus is, — 

“Christian Charley is my name! 

Christian Charley is my name! 

Always ready tor my God! 

Always ready tor my God!” ete., ete. 
As an appendage to this, he has a religious par- 
ody of “Tommy Dodd! ‘Tommy Dodd!” winding 
up the chorus with “Oh, my God! Oh, my God!” 


Of the new fractional currency, soon to be put 
into circulation, the ten cent notes contain a bust 
of a female, supposed to be the Goddess of Lib- 
erty; the fifteen cent notes have on their face a 
representation of the dome of the Capitol; Mr. 
Fessenden’s head is removed from the twenty five 
and that of Washington substituted ; 
and Mr. Spinner’s head, on the fifty cent notes, 
gives place to that of the late President Lincoln. 
Instead of the flashy bronze heretofore used on the 
face of the currency, 29 engraved seal, printed in 
red, has been substituted. 


cent notes, 


The Humboldt centennial, referred to on our 
first page, has attracted much interest. At the 
preliminary meeting of Wednesday a very large 
comunittee of leading citizens of Boston was ap- 
pointed to take the aflair in charge. In addition 
to the address of Prot. Agassiz, a poem by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, has been suggested; also music 
by the countrymen of Humboldt, who are so 
Sennnenie and celebrated in the art in Boston; 
and acollation, whereat the scientific visitors from 
all parts of the country may meet and enjoy a so- 
cial interchange of sentiment. 

The /ransertpt seems to be opening its micro- 
scopic eyes to the folly of washing the dirty linen of 
the Republican party in public, and then proceeds 
touttera diatribe against Republican oftice-holders, 
particularly at the State Iouse. 
pose that the paragraph was inspired by the recol- 


We do not sup- 


lection of the writer of his being ordered out of 
one of the public oftices at the State House as a 
insolence. 
“tail-teathers were plucked” then; and it will be | 
well if the Zranseript guards its columns against | 
the suspicion of such inspiration of its assaults 
upon the Republican party. Ca 


rebuke for unmannerly 


>», Does slavery exist in Missouri! asks the Ham- 


ton (Mo.), Cowrver, and follows up its query by 
the following remarkable statement of tacts: ‘‘We 
are led to make this inquiry by seeing the follow- 
ing published in a recent issue of the Kingston 
(Caldwell county, Mo.) Sentine/, as among the 


official proceedings of the County Court of that | 


‘The Sheriff was ordered to sell) Mrs. 
Mary Ferrington and her two children, and Mar- 


county 


garet MeColloch, poor persons without means of 
support, to the lowest bidder for one year. Wiley 
Smith bought Margaret McColloch tor two hun- 


dred and fifty dollars. John M. Mabe bought 


“The | 


| chester (which will be shown next year), fitly il- 

lustrates the city to which the work is devoted. 
| Samuel M. Colcord, appointed a Liquor Agent 
| of Boston, declines because he don’t consider the 
law just in its provisions toward the keeping of a 
| good agency, and also for the reason that he con- 
siders the sale of liquors by apothecaries, other 
than the legitimate demands upon them as apoth- 
ecaries, as demoralizing to a well-ordered phar- 
macy business, and finds no inducement to give 
up his business to engage in it. Mr. Colcord’s 
letter impresses us, however, as the special plead- 
ing of a partisan against the law, rather than the 
frank avowal of opinion of an unprejudiced citi- 
zen. He might have accepted the office with 
benefit to the community, and been instrumental 
in supplying those who resort to it with good liq- 
uors. His objection on this puint has really little 
weight. There was special effort, both by the 
friends and enemies of the bill, to make it satis- 
factory in this respect, and we have not much 
doubt that it succeeded. 


In these days, when half the active business 
men of the city are out of town, and when two- 
thirds of that half are riding about the country in 
the neighborhood of their temporary residences, a 
good map is a necessity for the complete enjoyment 
of their drives as much as a smart horse or easy 
vehicle. Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. have just 
such a map, being that of Boston and the 
Adjacent (from actual surveys by H. F. Watling), 
extending over a country of fifty miles from north 
to south, or trom North Andover to North Bridge- 
water, and from Manchester and Scituate on the 
east to Concord on the west. All the railways, 
roads, prominent natural objects, marked public 
buildings, &c., &c., are given with great distinct- 
ness, the towns being cleanly colored, and the 
whole either on plain sheets or mounted in sections 
for folding-up. We advise all our friends summer- 
ing within twenty-five miles of Boston to secure 
this very desirable map. 


Country 


The N. Y. 7’mes is making some rather start- 
ling suggestions to the evangelical Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. It advises that they be 
made somewhat in the nature of clabs, with a res- 
taurant, ete., though with nothing stronger than 
tea and coflve, of course, among the liquors pro- 
vided. Butits most radical proposition for change 
is in the following :— 


There have been some among the friends of the 
institution who have gone so far as to advise the 
most radical concessions to the dominant love of 
aniusement in our young men. ‘They have ad- 
vised the introduction of chess, draughts, billiards 
and bowling, contending that the devil should not 
have all the amusements; that these games are 
not in themselves injurious to morals, but that it 
is the customary surroundings of bars and pro- 
fanity which give them an immoral influence. 
They say, with a good deal of force, that hun- 
dreds of strict and exemplary church members 
have put up billiard-tables in their houses during 
the last few years, and have discovered that the 
amusement is one of the most delightful and 
healthful in the whole range of games. 


Literary Notes. 

O. B. Frothingham’s lecture on Theodore Park- 
er, delivered in the Fraternity course last winter, 
is the leading article in the Aadical, for August. 

The German translation of Mr. Bowles’ *‘Across 
published at Leipsic, with the ti- 
tle ‘From Ocean to Ocean,”’ opened with a very 
odd geographical blunder. The translator knew 
of Springfield, Ill., anl not of Springfield, 
and so his first chapter carries the reader from 
Springfield, in Illinois, through Buffalo, Cleve- 
land and Chicago, to the Missouri River. 

Fields, Osgood & Co. have sold 25,000 copies 
of “Oldtown Folks,”’ about as many also, we sup- 
pose, of ‘‘Giates Ajar,’’ and have done very well 
with others of their recent publications. Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers have been successful enough 
with Miss Alcott’s “Litthke Women’’ to bring the 
sales of both volumes up to twenty thousand, 
and have several other popular books just now in 
the market. 

Within a year Prof. A. P. Evans, of Michigan 
University, has published «a German history of 
German literature, and an annotated edition of 
William Jensen’s ‘Die braune Erica,” while he 
has now in the press.of S. R. Urbino, of Boston, 
a “Progressive German Reader,” adapted to Ot- 
to's ‘German Grammar.” All this in addition to 
a large amount of writing for periodicals and the 
usual work of his professorship. 

Early in August Miss <Alcott’s ‘‘ILospital 
Sketches,”’ which were originally published in the 
Commonwealth, will be issued by Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers. . This work made a reputation for its au- 
thor at once as one of the most pathetic and witty 
writers of theday. Besides the Sketches, the vol- 
ume will contain eight of Miss Alcott’s selected 
stories. It will be brought out uniform in style 
with ‘“Litthke Women,” and is sure of a new suc- 
cess in the handsome turm that will be given it. 


the Continent,” 


Mass.; 
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Downeutle: 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

Gen. Patrick R. Guiney, assistant district at- 
torney of Suffolk county, has tendered his resig- 
nation, to take effect October 1. 

James S. Kimball, the Boston book-keeper who 





Somebody's | 





Mary Ferrington and her children tor one hundred 
and forty dollars 
Hon. D. W. Alvord of Greenfield, Mass., takes | 
exception to our Washington correspondent’s in- 
terpretation of his letter to Charles M. Walker of | 
Washington, relative to the nomination of Chief- 
Justice Chase (as printed by us last week), and | 


claims that he is misquoted. 
homily about printing private letters. If his cor- | 
respondent had not shown the letter that stou/d 
have been private, our correspondent would not 
have seen it 
ble for any violation of privacy under the cireum- | 
But Mr. Alvord has a right not to be! 
misrepresented, and we are glad to say, on his | 
authority, that he never advocated the Democratic 


stances 


nomination of Mr. Chase. 
Was not reneved from his Internal Revenue Col- 
lectorship; he resigned, and expressed his purpose 
to do so betore the election. 


He also reads us aj q head. 


| self Monday torenoon. 
We do not see that we are responsi- | ta] depression is assigned. 


ition of the bail—362,000—of the Newburyport 
“firebug,”’ 
jail, but reserved his decision until after consul- 
Moreover, Mr. Alvord | tation with the full bench. 
based on the aggregate of fifteen separate indict- 


was run over by the horse- vars, ‘Tuesday, died of 
his injuries, Thursday evening. 

Charles W. Rantoul, a son of the late Robert 
| Rantoul, has been appointed inspector in the Bos- 
ton Custom House. 

A few friends of the late Ball Hughes, the 
sculptor, recently presented his widow with $35,- 
OO in government bonds, at her residence in 
Dorchester, 

The Hotel Pelham in Boston is being moved, 
to widen Boylston street, as follows: Lighteen 
traverses have been constructed under the build- 
ing, each forming a tramway. All are equal to 
the best foundation walls. Each of them is thus 
built: A trench is dug trom the foundations west- 
ward fourteen feet in length. ‘The trench is filled 
in its whole length with immense blocks of gran- 
ite. On these a brick wall is built ot the strong- 
est cement, two feet wide, one or two feet high, 
and fourteen feet long. Along the top of this 
wall run several rails an inch ortwoapart. ‘These 
rails are made of flat, thick iron. From under 
every one of the six walls that run from Boylston | 
street to the back of the building these traverses 
of stone, brick and iron go fourteen feet westward 


jin the direction that the building is to go. 
/The building will roll on small iron rollers or 


round bars, which roll on the flat-iron rails along 
| the traverses. 

The brig Alice arrived at Boston, from Havana, 
Monday, with yellow tever on board, and was 
quarantined 

The Boston Coliseum is open every day, this 
| week, for the inspection of the public at 25 cents 
Next week Gilmore’s series of prome- 
nade concerts will begin. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dr. Josiah Atkinson of Newburyport, hung him- 

No reason beyond men- 


Judge Morton of the supreme court on Satur- 
| day gave a hearing to an application for a reduc- 


Leonard Choate, now in Lawrence 
Choate’s hail is now 
ments, and his counsel seek to have a bail-bond 


issued which will cover all. 
An auction sale of Back Bay land at Boston, 


, Monday, realized from $1.25 to $1.40 per foot, ex- 


Those admirable Directory makers, Sampson, 
Davenport & Co., are out with the Boston Directo- 
ry for 180%, slightly late, it is true, but pardonable | 
when the extent, tullness and accuracy of their) 
work is considered. Overtwenty thousand of the 
names of the last volume are erased, and fully | 
twenty-five thousand new ones inserted, to make | 
pertect this list of our fellow-citizens—so that a 
last year’s Directory is about as valuable for ac- 
curate information as a share in a lottery is likely 
to draw a prize. Then there is a splendid street 
directory, so that he who runs through our crook- ; 
ed thoroughfares may easily learn where to stop | 
or where to diverge. The business directory, as 
well as the general information inseparable from | 
such a work, is full and complete, and a new map | 
of Boston, including all our territory but Dor- 


' 


eagles. 


i thrown violently against the dasher of his car- 


cept a few choice lots on Columbus avenue, which 
| went for nearly double. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Eli Edgerly of Durham has, during the last ten 
years, killed on one tree in that town, twenty-five 
Two of them have been killed this sea- 


son. 

A divorce case is now pending in Grafton | 
county, in which the parties have been married | 
forty-four years, and had fifteen children, of whom 
‘twelve are now living and of age. i 

Ex-President Lord, ot Dartmouth College, was 
riage, last week, by the stumbling of his horse, 
and badly bruised and cut severely in the fore- 
head. Sickness has ensued, and it was impos- 
sible for him to appear in public at the Dartmouth | 
centennial this week. 

VERMONT. 

Two thousand thrifty young salmon placed in 

the West river by Dr. M. C, Edmonds, and others, 


) est son of Hon. W illiam and Louisa B. Gaston, of Bos- 
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are growing ane and next season will chins 
take their departure to salt water. hether 
they ever get back again depends on the construc- 
tion of fisheries on the Connecticut and West 
rivers. 

Amasa Campbell of Pownal, 72 years old, was 
fatally stung by bees, a few days since. 

Mrs. Winifred Wright, an insane woman of 
South Londonderry lately committed suicide by 
hanging herself with an old hoop skirt. 

Cephas E. Stone, of Fairhaven, who was ar- 
rested at Rutland, last week, knows by this time 
that ‘‘troubles never come singly.” On the day 
of his arrest he lost a horse race and $100 stakes, 
basides various outside beta, while three barrels of 
beer in transition to his place of ‘‘business” 
eat were confiscated by the officers of the | 
aw. 

The Vermont papers report that several weeks | 
since William fm of Montgomery Center, | 
married a young lady there, notwithstanding he 
was engaged toa girl in Putney. Hearing that 
on this account some of the people were going to 
give him a tin-pan serenade, he ran away to Put- 
ney and married his first love. Ignorant of his 
second marriage, his Montgomery wife sent a 
neighbor, who went to Putney on business, to tell 
him it was all safe and bring him back. Suppos- 
ing the man an officer come to arrest him for big- 
amy, he made for Pennsylvania, leaving both 
wives behind. 

The next Senate will be one of far more than 
ordinary ability. Among the Republican nomi- 
nations, which are equivalent to elections, are 
those of G. G. Benedict, editor of the Burlington 
Free Press, Homer E. Royce, late member of 
Congress, and George A. Merrill, superintendent 
of the Rutland and Burlington Railroad. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Ida Lewis denies the current report that she is 
soon to be married. 

Sir John Barrington, ex-mayor of Dublin, 
Henry T. ‘Tuckerman, ex-Gov. Pollock of Penn- 
sylvania and George H. Stewart of Philadelphia, 
are at Newport, and Dr. and Mrs. Julia Ward 
Hlowe have taken possession of their cottage for 
the summer. 

The 101st annual commencement of Brown 
University occurs on Wednesday, September 1. 
The Phi Beta Kappa, Society will meet on Tues- 
day. The Rev. Phillips Brooks of Philadelphia, 
is the orator, and Henry C. Whitaker, Esy., of 
Boston, the poet. The Society of Missionary 
Inquiry is to be addressed on ‘Tuesday evening 
by the Rev. Augustus H. Strong, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The Providence /Zeruld has the following :— 
‘‘Many of our readers who have been in the habit 
of getting shaved at Lawton’s in Market square, 
will remember the canary which hung in the cage 
from the gas pipe inthe middle cf the room. The 
top of the cage is within two or three inches of 
the ceiling, and the cage itself is made of strong 
wire so closely interlaced that it would be impossi- 
ble for the smallest mouse to squeeze between the 
bars. On Friday night an adventurous rat, who 
had doubtless laid his plans some time before, 
gnawed a hold through the ceiling directly over 
the cage, let himself through, and by some means 
gained. the inside, where he regaled himself upon 
the canary, and leaving only the feathers, bill and 
legs in a little heap in the center of the cage, 
managed to get out again and back through the 
hole. It is a singular fact that the cage door was 
tightly closed, and that none of the wires were 
bent or displaced. How the burglarious rodent 
effected his work one can only guess. Lawton 
has arranged for his next visit, which, if made, 
will be a decidedly unhealthy one.”’ 

CONNECTICUT. 

James P. Tuttle, of East Haven, is awaiting 
trial for assaulting his father, an old man of 
eighty-five and senior warden of the Episcopal 
church. 

The Hartford and New Haven Railroad have 
stopped putting down steel rails and are laying 
iron, instead. Steel, it is thought, makes the 
road-bed too unyielding. 

Giles Remington, of Hartford, who came 
through from San Francisco in six days, last week, 
brought a basket of peaches, apricots, apples and 
pears, which stood the journey well and arrived 
in good condition. 

Granite pillars, each weighing eight tons, are 
going into the toundations of the new Charter 
Oak life insurance building at Hartford, which 
will be the costliest and finest business structure 
in New England, except one or two in Boston. 

A little shaver going through the streets of 
Bridgeport with his father on Sunday, met a dog 
with a muzzle over his mouth, when the father 
said, ‘‘What has the dog got on/’”’ ‘The young- 
ster replied, ‘I guess it’s a little hoop-skirt.”’ 

The family of the late Gov. Andrew of Massa- 
chusetts are spending the summer season at l’om- 
fret. Rev. Dr. Vinton and family of New York, 
and Gen. Silas Casey and family are at the same 
place. 

Births. 


In Lowell, 13thinst.,a daughter to Robert H. Walker. 


In North Amherst, 7th inst, a son to llenry W. Has- 
kins. 

In Northampton, 1th inst., ason to Rev.J. FP. Spauld- 
ing. 


Ta Broad Brook, Ct., 4th inst., a daughter to Rev. J. 
I. Pratt, of the E piseopal ehureh. 

In Washington, 13th inst., a son to Gen, Franeis A. 
Walker, Superintendent of the Bureau of Statisties. 


Marriages. 

In this city, 21st inst., by Rt. Rev. Bishop Eastburn, 
Francis Allston Ch anning, of University College, Ox- 
ford, England, son of Rev. Wm. H. Channing, to Eliz- 
abeth, eldest daughter of the late Dr. He nry Bry ant, of 


Boston, 

In Lawrence, Mth inst., by Rev. C. E. Fisher, El- 
bridge T. Burley to Carrie M., daughter of*Hon, Milton 
Bonney. 

In Glens Falls, N-Y., 3th inst., by Rev. A. J. Fennel, 
Elihu Vedder, artist, of Rome, Italy, to Caroline B., 
daughter of Hon. BE. H. Rosekrans, of Glens Falls. 

In Philadelphia, Ist inst., according tu the order of the 
Society of Friends, Henry Clay Lippineott to Mary H., 
daughter of David M. Davis. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Isth inst., Mrs. Hannah Berry, 
the late Edward L. Tead, 6. 

Isth inst Frank v. Earle, 
Earle, of ¢ ‘helse “a, 

In Lynn, l6th nthe . Mr. John M. Newhall, formerly of 
Dorchester and Boston, 67 

In Swampscott, Isth inst., 


widow of 


M. D., son of Mr. Jas. W. 





Theodore Beecher, young- 
ton Highlands, 8 yrs.. 5 mos. 

In Hingham, 23d inst., Caleb Gill, 69 yrs. LL mos 

In New York, I7th inst., Sarah Horton, wife of Ed- 





Do rib roast... .23 @ 2 Mutton, fore quarter, 
Pork, roast and pS ee s@ 12 
j Steaks ........18 @ IS hind quarter....15 @ 
Veal, fore quarter 124 15 | esc De 2 
hind quarter....18 @ 2] 
ME ATS—SALT, SMOKED, Ere 
Pork. aa whole, Beef Tongues.th..24 @ 3) 
yt .........2)@ 2 Do. saltpetered,.25 @ 2 
Hams,cut..... 38 @ 33 Sausages, Bologna 
Ssit, @ tb. b@ 2 green, P th... 18 @ “DB 
Breshoi os... IG 18) Dol dey... c.: .@ is 
| Beef, corned, # ib. 10 @ 2 Perk do........ 1I8 @ ® 
smoked. Ib 25 @ 33 Head Cheese 1b e 18 
Corned Shoulders 14 @ It) Tripe.. 15 
Smoked do......16 @ 1S Tripe. p ‘bbl. 18 00° am 00 
Smoked Tongues. . @12 half bbi ..900 @1000 


ward B. Dalton, M.D., daughter of the late Warren Col- 
burn, 35 


Weekly Retail Market Report. 


Friday, 12 M., July 23, 1869. 
GROCERIES. . 
Coffee. pure burned, Candles, nova IS @ ® 
Pe... @ &) Adamantine,. = @ 3 
Mised. P ib...... @ 30 Sperm, p tb... .45 @ & 
Rye, p th...... 10 @ 12 Lard, P ih........ S@ W% 
Green Java, P Ih38 @ 4 Rice, # tb........ 0 @ 13 
Green Mocna....44 @ SO) Sago, Ptb........ 4@ 1 
Sugar, brown, pibli ‘@ 16 Saleratus and Soda, 
Coffee, P aga 15 @ 16 refined, p tb a 2@ 16 
Crushed, @ tb..16 @ 17 Salt, table, pqt...4@ 5 
Cut. Loaf. ....... 18 @ 2 Soap, hard. large bars, 
(Giranulated.. ai each, Ex.No.1, 25 @ 27 
Powdered. ... @ i Do hard, smal! bars, 
Sugar-house sy: rup. each, Ex.No.1, 10) @ 12 
P gal...... 1m) @150 Do ae family, box, 
Molasses, P gal... 5) @l ow EERE 210 @ Wl 


Tea, Oolong. P Ib“) @l25 | Do common, box, 
| y th " 


English Breakfast. § 9 ptb......... 8@ ll 

ay 1% @1% ~~ Dosoft, p at. 2@ 5 

Green, » tb.. 1 20 @l SO «Do Honey, cake, 5 @ 7 

Japan Tea.... 1 0 @l 40 Starch, Pp ih...... 12 @ 

Chocolate. ....... 4) @ W Tapioca, ~ th...... @ 
POULTRY AND GAME. 


Chickens, P th....85 @ 40 Pigeons, p doz..225 @2 0) 


Spring Ducks Fowls, » fh....... Fl ae 3 

} pair... 125 @1 iw Turkeys, P ib.. 5 @ 3 

Squabs........... @ 3) (Geess.......... 3 @ Po 
FRUITS —~GREEN. 


Tomatoes, Pean.... @ 25 Oranges, Pdoz....50 @ 75 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
“Ww- EDWIN MORTON 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
33 ScHOOL STREET, Boston, tf 


Mar. 6. 


t@™ MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 
TION, No, 48 Summer, corner of Arch. All moneys deposit- 
ed in this institution commence drawing interest on the 
first day of each andevery month. Interest is paid on every 
full calendar month the money remains in the bank , there- 
by securing to the depositor an average rate of interest ex- 
ceeding that paid by any other savings institution. All de- 








at. | Guarantee fund of $200,000. 3m 


| 


posita, with the interest accruing thereon, are secured by a 
June 26. 





GRAND VACATION NUM- 
BER! 


FOR AUGUST, 

Published this day, is pronounced the most attractive 
number pictorially that has yet appeared. It contains 
LAURA AT NEWPORT, 
With five tlustrations by Frolich, showing how Laura 
went into the sea with the bathers and had a good time. 
Two illustrations by Miss Humphrey, one by Pletseh, 
and some twenty others by first-class artists, give a rare 
freshness and beauty to the August number of this 
unique magazine for children. The original contents are 

by our best writers for the young. 
16 cts. a single num- 
Premiums given for 


TerMs—$1.50 a year in advance; 
ber. A liberal discount te clubs. 
new subseribers. A sample number for 10 cents. Ad- 
dress the publisher, 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


13 Washington Street, 


hice 24. BOSTON. It 


ROBE SRTSON’S SER- 
MONS. 
NEW POPULAR EDITION. 

Probably no sermons of the present century have ex- 
cited more general admiration and interest than those 
of Rey. F. W. Ropertsoyn. People of all denomina- 
tions, and persons outside of all denominations, read 
them with delight. The high estimation in which they 
are held is well expressed in the words of the Boston 
Watchman and Reflector -—""We have never read ser- 
mons so fresh and genial in their tone; at once rich in 
thought, tender in feeling, and eloquent in utterance."’ 

To meet the general demand for these remarkable Ser- 
mons, Messrs. Fietps, OsGoop & Co. have prepared 
and will immediately publish a new and popular edition, 
in handsome style, yet ata price that will bring them 
within the reach of all. 


FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON. It 


July 24. 


GREAT SUN-SUN CHOP. 


July 24. E12t 


WARREN’S 


FELT ROOFING 


Practical Roofers of undoubted ability, applying only 
the materials manufactured by the New England Felt 
located at the 





Roofing Company, are most important 


points throughout the United States ; furnished with eve- 
ry requisite to perform any amouit of work which may 
offer, promptly and faithfully. The address of such will 
be furnished on application. 

Representations having been made that other materials, 
similar in appearance, are the “sume as Warren's,’ the 
New England Felt) Roofing Company feel compelled to 
catution the public not to be misled by such statements. 
The undersigned are the Proprietors and only Manufic- 
turers of Warren's Rooting Materials in and sor the New 


England States, to whom all orders should be addressed. 


NEW ENGLAND FELT ROOFING CO., 


® Liberty Square, Boston. 
LEVI L. WILLCUTTY, 
duly 24. 4t 


R' IYAL 


Liverpool, England, 
$7,500,000. 


TREASU KER. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Total Assets (Gold),.... ... 


Upwards of half a million dollars invested in U.S. 
Bonds and held by American Branch for security of pol- 
icy holders. 

Fire risks taken at moderate rates, not exceeding 
$50,000 on any one risk, Losses promptly adjusted and 
paid without reference elsewhere. 


Offiee Nos. 1 and 3 Kilby St.. Boston. 





STEPHEN HIGGINSON, Agent. 
July 24. W.C. HIGGINSON, Surveyor. 


GENTS WANTED.—875 TO 3300 PER 

month sure, and norisk. We want to engage a 
good agent in every county in the U.S. and Canadas to 
sell our Everlasting Patent White Wire Clothes Lines. 
Warranted to last a lifetime and never rust. For full 
particulars to Agents address the American Wire Co., 75 
William St., New York, or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Hl 
July 24. Kt 


S5O00O,000 
CHILLICOTHE AND BRUNSWICK 
Railroad, 


OF MISSOURI, 


FIRST MORTGAGE 8 PER CENT. 
BONDS, 


FREE OF UNITED STATES TAX, 


For sale at prices that will yield about 10 per cent. inter- 


est to the investor, 


For further particulars apply to 


SPENCER, VILA & CO., 


No. 13 Congress Street, 


—- OR -—- 


C. D. HEAD & T. H. PERKINS, 


No. 23 City Exchange. 
July 17. 2t 





Apples, } pk, i) @ 75 Lemons, } doz....20 @ Ww 
— FRUITS—DRY. . 

Apples, } Ib...... 2) @ 2 Pranes, PI... @ 15 

Currants, Zante, bl @ 16 Raisins, p tb. Is @ 25 


Peaches, Pecan.. fae Q@ + in) Peaches, ? ib. 
MEATS—FRESH. 
Beef, sirloin. ..... 3) @ SS Lamb, hindquarterlS @ 2 


Do round 23 @ 33 ~~ ~Do. fore quarter. 12 @ 15 


—— 


SERAVERNS S & WILLIA. IS, 
GROCERS, 


CHOICE TEAS, FLOUR, SPICES, &c., Ke. 


FOG Washington st. 
(MADISON BLOCK,) 


July 17. Opposite Garland Street. tf 


AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Successers te NOURSE, MASON & CO., 





Pork, ) bbl... 35 @ be 


Pig's Feet, P tb @ Ww 
VEGETABLES 


AND FRUITS: | 
Beets, P bunch 4 
Squashes, each.....4 
Lettuce, head 3 


Cranberries, P qt . a) 
Onions. P bunch, 3 a 6 
Potatoes, P pk a»@q B 


wore 


@ 
@ 
@ 

Do., per ba.. ..75 a1 Turnipe. % bunch s @ 1 
Spinach  pk....... @ Currants, qt.... I @ ®» 
Carrots.pF bu... .... @ Cherries P th....15 @ WD | 
Rhubarb, } fb... @ .. Radishes. bunch {@ 6 
Tomatoes } qt a 1 Beans, pan v.@ mw | 
Cucumbers. . 2.2.54 3@ 4 ——: ...Ww@ K } 
Peas, peck . bs 35 Asparagus ea: Sanne | 

BUTTER, “CHRRSE AND EGGS | 

Butter, pre, Cheese. P th......12 @ B 

y th......... 45 @ & Skim Milk,. Ww @ 12 | 

Medium ........ 40 @ 45 Eggs, Pdoz..... vy @ ps, 

Cooking .......- »a@ > ; 
FLOUR, MEAL &c. 

Flour, Wheat Indian meal. PB... @ 3 | 
P bbl........ #10 @ 13 Parina, P th .....18 @ 16 } 
Do fine, } bb! 1% q@lt Hominy, PR...... a ake 
bo Rye, PB. 5} @ : — B.. 7@H 
Do Graham, vibes Starch, P 13 @ | - 

PURE SPICES. me i 

Pepper. 2 fb. ..... 55 @ & Ginger. PB ...40@ © | 

ae vn. oo @l® Cloves. Y Ib. a w 

Pimento. ¥ » s 6) Mustard, Pb.. i @ 

Citron, P Ib 1.40 @Rr \Pure Cream Tartar .. @ a 

SUNDRIES. 

Beans, dry, P qt. 14 @ 16 Honey, box, P lb. 40 | 

Coal, hard, # ba ones, strained, 25 g » 
eye ton.¥ 00 ‘en 0) Kerosene, P gal.. 45 fh) | 

Milk P qt..,......8@ .. Maccaroni, pb . 38 tT) 


53 Beekman Street, New York 


'8.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


DRAIN PIPE. 


Cc HIMNE TUPS, and 3+ine 
Circular. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 


SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Erc 


SAT URDAY, JULY 24, 


SUPERIOR 
CABINET FURNITURE. 


BEAL & HOOPER 


OFFER AT THEIR 


SALESROOMS, 
3 AND 4 HOLMES BLOCK, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, 


BLACK WALNUT CHAMBER SETS, 


—-AND— 


BLACK WALNUT PARLOR SETS. 


Our facilities for manufacturing are unequalled. We 
have fitted up and putin operation the past year our 
new Factory, on an entirely new model, in which ma- 
chinery of the best and most perfect description per- 
forms the great part of labor done heretofore by hand, 
and by its use our PRICES are constantly 


REDUCED 


to the lowest points a good article can be produced at. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


_Suly 3. MANUFACTURERS. 


L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 
Neo. 322 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


IMPORTEKS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 


AND DEALERS IN 

PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

i Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassers aud 
Teachers. tf July 3. 





ALLEN’S 

New Photographic Rooms, 

6 TEMPLE PEACE, 
BOSTON, 


Have so superior in Boston for convenience, 
ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST. 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 


MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 


Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample phe- 
tographs cheerfully shown. July 3. 


McPHAIL & CO.’S 
“STAR” AND “CROWN” PIANOS. 


McPHAIL & CO. will offer their celebrated “STAR,"’ 
“CROWN” and “GRAND” PIANOS, at Reduced 
Prices, during June and July. The public are invited 
to eall at their Warerooms in “ORANGE BLOCK,” 
No. 385 WASHINGTON STREET, and examine the exten- 
sive and splendid stock now on exhibition. Prices from 
3150 to 31000, Warranted for five years. Pianos sold 
on instalments. Pianos to let and old ones taken in ex- 
change, 

Juneds. 385 Washington Street. tf 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


COVERED IN 


English Hair-Cloth, Plush, 
Terry, Reps and 
French Lasting, 
the furgest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to 
be found ia Boston. 


light or facili- 





MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


SALESROOM, 


27 Sudbury Street, over Suffolk Market. 
July 3. 3m 


PIANOS! PLANOS! 


T have a full assortment of the various styles of Piano- 
fortes, at my Warerooms, No. 506 Washington 
street, whieh P will sell for cash at the lowest prices for 
first-class work. Purchasers are specially invited to call 
and examine 


J. W. VOSE 


July 3. tf 
ARTISTIC PAINTING. 
HABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 

EH resco Painters 


{n Encaustic, Oi] and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 


new 





Rooms No. 608 Washington St., Boston. 





They are prepared design to and execute every description 
of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings 
private residences, halls, hotels, &e. Gilding ana Enrooss 
ing on Glass, Every description of wood finished in wat 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 





LUCAS HABERSTROH CHRISTOPHERNGEDHAM. 
_ Bept. 26. é tf 
GEO. W. WARE & CO., 
No. 1:2 Cornhill, 


CALL 


LARGE STOCK 


—OoFr— 


ATTENTION TO THEIR 


FASHIONABLE 


FURNITURE, 
MIRRORS, &C., 


All of which they offer at 


REDUCED PRICES, 
To make room for alterations in the Store, a part of 


which is to be used for another purpose. 
July 3 tf 


HALLET & CUMSTON, | 


Manufacturers of Piano-Fortes 





Being now the oldest manufacturers in the city, 


Having been Established since 1832, 
and having recently ERECTED A LARGE AND COMMO- 
DIOUS FACTORY 


For the Manutacture of 


PIANO-FORTES, 


we are prepared to furnish the public with instruments that 


are UNSCORPASSED BY ANY IN THE MARKET 
Second-hand Pianos taken in erchange. Pianos to let. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application 





Warereoms: 
339 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 24 tf 





Quiney Hall, Boston. 


Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 3m May 1. 


REAL EST ATE. ; 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— or— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Broimtield St., Boston. 
June 5. tf 





‘-HYDRAU LIC CEMEN T. 


st and Best Pipe in use Also, improved 
WELL-PIPE. Send for 
DAY & COLLINS, 


May 1. 3m No. 40 Bromfield St., Boston. 


| NEWSPAPERS, 
' immediately be put into paper, without being ex posed to in- 
_ jometen The highest cash prices paid. 


a May b. tf 


| cious building, 


| where they will be pleased to have old and new customers 
| Tepost themselves FOR BUSINESS. 


establishment with neatness and dispatch, sad on the most 
g@vVorable terms. 


OLD ACCOUNT-BOOKS, 


PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and will 


GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
Paper MaNUPACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street. Boston 


cers generally. Depot, 350 Washington Street, 


New York. 
A RICH 
ASSORTMENT 
— OF 


66Hanover St., under American 


Offers for inspection a very large and varied assortment of 


Suitable for presents for the Iolidays, in whieh may b 
found Smokers’ Sets, Cigar Stands, 
Sets, Opera Glasses, Work, 
Fancy Boxes, in wood and leather, Fans of every color and 
pattern, Fine Wallets, Portemonnaies, Card Cases, Card Re- 
ceivers, Cigar Cases, Shopping and Travelling Bags, Wall 
Brackets, Carved-Wood Goods, Writing-Desks in rosewood, 
papier-mache, &c., 
mon Boards in leather and wood, Scotch-Wood Articles of 
all kinds, Dominoes, Building Blocks, Games, &e., &e 


Consisting of Fancy Boxes, inlaid with straw of many col- 
ors, Lacquered Boxes, Trays, Shaving, Puff, Card, Handker- 
chief and Jewel Boxes, Watch Chains made from the bam- 
boo fiber, Fireproof Tes-pots, Cabinets, Puzzle Boxes, Magic 
Parlor Fireworks, &c 


New importations this season, include an unusually com- 
prehensive variety of 


WATCHES, G 


LONDON, 


1869. 


BEAUTIFUL 


BOHEMIAN GLASS. 


The subscriber has just received per steamer 
some rare and elegant specimens of 


BOHEMIAN GLASS WARE, 


which are well worthy the inspection of the public. 
Some of the pieces are especially adapted for 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 


RICHARD BRIGGS, 


Corner of School and Washington Sts., 


“Hansa,” 


BOSTON. 


PAPER HANG INGS : 
DENNETT & BLISS, 
(Suceessors to Cuanctes H. Baker & Co.,) 
383 Washington St., 

Would call the attention of purchasers to their new and 
elegant assortment of 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


>) a ; 
Paper Hangings, 
YMOULDINGS, 

DECORATIONS, 
AND BORDERS, 

Which they are offering to the retail trade at reduced 
prices. 

We would also invite the attention of BUILDERS 
and the COUNTRY TRADE to our stock before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. f 


No. 383 Washington Street, 
Near Adams House, Boston. 


Jere. A. Dennerr. GrEo.N. Buiss. HENRY B. JONES. 
PURE SALERATUS. ‘ 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


Every housekeeper who has any regard for the 
welfare of the household is under obligation to 
inform herself as to the influence of impure Sal- 
eratus, and at least to secure that which is ac- 
knowledged the best. PYLE’S SALERATUS has 
stood the test of time, and become the standard 
in New England. Ten years’ experience has not 
only substantiated its-claim to perfect purity, 
but proved its superiority over all others. Yet 
there are many housekeepers who, by reason of 
the grocerymoen's determination to supply only 
that from which they derive the largest profit, 
are deprived of the use of that which they know 
by experience and reputation is best adapted to 
their wants. Grocers under such circumstances 
participate in a great moral crime; it is their duty 
to aid in circulating articles of such vast impor- 
tance to the public welfare only such as have 
merited superior reputation. Housekeepers have 
a right to ask for Pyle’s Saleratus, and should 
insist upon having it. They will be well com- 
pensated for the effort. Sold by first-class Gro- 


Silver-Plated 
wWwARE, 


—AT— 


BROWN & RUSSELL'S, 


Manufacturers, 
51 Bromfield Street. 


CARPETING. 


ENGLISH 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 
CARPETINGS, 


AT $81.50. 
THE CHEAPEST LOT of Goods in the market. 
Also a few imperfect ones AT $1.25. 


F. B. WENTWORTH & CO., 








House. 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY 


FANCY G00DS, 


Tobacco Boxes, Toilet 
Glove, Handkerchief, Jewel and 


, ENTERTAINMENTS. 
SELWYN'S THEATER. 


Lessee and Manager..W. Horace Lingard. 





This afternoon at 2, the laughable farce, 


BOX AND COX, 


And the Burlesque Extravaganza, 


MAID AND THE MAGPIE. 
MISS ALICE DUNNING as PIPPO. 


This evening at S, the Burlesque will be preceded 
by the beautiful drama (in two acts), 


TIME TRIES ALL. 


MISS ALICE DUNNING as LAURA LEESON 
MISS DICKIE LINGARD as FANNY FAST. 
July 24. SF by the Company. It 


‘THE ELEVENTH EXHIBITION. 


— OF — 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURES, 


————~. 


Machinery and Works of Art, 


Under the direetion of the 


MASS. CIIARITABLILE 


MECHANIC ASSOCIATION, 


Will commence at 
FANUEIL AND QUINCY HALLS, 


IN BOSTON, 
On Wednesday, Sept. 15. 


Contributions of whatever is new, useful and beauti- 
ful in mechanism and art, from all parts of the country 
are solicited. STEAM MOTIVE POWER will be sup- 
plied for machinery. Honorary awards of Gold, Silver 
and Bronze Medals and Diplomas will be given for arti- 
cles deserving especial notice 

Persons requiring large space, 
formation, may address 


er more particular in 


JOSEPH L. BATES, Secretary. 


July 24. ot Boston, Mass. 


OPEN TO VISITORS ALL DAY. 

To accommodate parties wishing to view the interior 
of the Coliseum—the largest structure in America and 
the scene of the grandest Musical Festival ever held in 
any part of the world—the building will be open to yis- 
itors every day from 9 o'clock A.M. until6 P.M 

Admission Twenty-five Cents. 
Grand series of PROMENADE CONCERTS every 
evening next week, 
Full particulars hereafter. tf 


ART GALLERY. 


No. 127 Tremont street. 


gins | 





NOW ENWIEBITING, 
for the first time, 
NINE ORIGINAL PAINTINGS, 
BY JOSEPH BPAGNANT, 


representing 


THE NINE MUSES. 


Being Portraits from Life of 
NINE BEAUTIFUL AMERICAN LADIES, 
Iu Classical Costumes 
Exhibition Hours from S A.M. to6 PM 
Admission 25 cents A.A. CHILDS & CO 


one B tf 
GRAND EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS | 


GALLERY IN STUDIO BUILDING. 
“TRUTHUNVELLING FALSEHOOD.” By Lity M. 
SPENCER 

“BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS.” By Dellaas 
“WHITE MOUNTAINS IN OCTOBER.” By A.D 
SHATTUCK 


“GORGEOUS SUNSET VIEW ON THE JERSEY 


COAST.” By DeHaas. 
“MOORISH WATCH-TOWERS." By 5. CoLemMan, 
June 5 tf 





REMOVAL! REMOVAL! 


THES 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


HAS REMOVED FROM 28 CORNHILL 


— FO — 


164 Tremont Street, 


OPPOSITE THE COMMON 


BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOKS, 
STANDARD THEOLOGICAL WORKS, 
CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS, 
BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS, 
SABBATH SCIIOOL LIBRARIES, 





N. BROUGHTON, JR., 


Depositary. 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MITY OF BOSTON.—Sewers.—In the Board 
J) of Aldermen, July 19, 1869. Ordered, That due no- 
tice be given that this Board will, on Monday next, at 4 
o'clock I. M., take into consideration the expediency 
of extending the Common Sewers in Grenville street, 
and in Friend street, between Sudbury and Portland 
streets, and of assessing the expense thereof on all per- 
sons who may enter their particular drains into such 
common sewers, or who by any more remote means shall 
receive any benefit: there 1 be Any person making ob- 
jections thereto will then and there be heard. 

July 24. It S. F. MCCLEARY, City Clerk. 


WITY OF BOSTON.—Newsury Strreet.— 
In Board of Aldermen, July 19, 1869. Whereas, in 
the opinion of the Board, the safety and convenience of 








Portefolios, Cribbage Beds, 


Also a large and new assortment of 


JAPANESE GOODS, 


| 


Ge PRICES LOW 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 


229 Washington Street, 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO.'8 


IMS, BRONZES, 
FRENCH MANTEL CLOCKS, 
— AND— 
FANCY GOODS NOVELTIES, 


The best selections from the cities of 


PARIS, 
GENEVA, 
ROME, NAPLES, 
AND VIENNA. 


They also offer 


city on orders received from this office. 2 


lands, West End and North End 


est WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE 


the inhabitants require that Newbury street should be 


|laid out, between Arlington and Berkeley streets, as 
Backgam - 


shown on a plan in the City Surveyor’s office, it is there- 
fore hereby Ordered, That due notice be given to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, ant all other parties 
interested, that this Board intend to lay out the street 
before mentioned, by taking a portion of their land and 
laying out the same as a public street, and that Monpay, 
the second day of August, 1869, at 4 o'clock P. M., is as- 
signed as the time for ne varing _ SCCIE which Inay 
be made thereto, _ FF. McCLEARY, City Clerk 
July 24. 2t 
Band OF BOSTON-—Scnoo. Committee 
City Hall, Office of Committee on Accounts, July 
21, Is. Proposals for furnishing the following named 
books for the coming school year will be received at this 
office until the I<t of August :—Hillard’s Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th 
Intermediate, 5th and 6th Readers, Woreester’s Prima- 
ry and Pronouncing Spellers, Comprehensive and kle- 
mentary Dictionaries, and His story, Katou's Primary, 
Intellectual and Grammar School Arithmetices, Warren's 
Primary and Common School Geographies, Kerl’s First 
Lessons and Common School Grammars, Bartholomew's 
Drawing Book, Sargent’< Pronouncing Spelling Book, 
Primer, Part 2; Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and Sth Readers. Prices 
are desired for these books, Ist, For indigent children, 
to be delivered to the various schools in all parts of the 
Prices for 
which these books will be furnished school children at 
East Boston, South Boston, South End, Boston High- 
Proposals are re- 
uested from retailers for the — »ply from these places 
‘he Sargent’s book will be needed only at the Highlands 
Further information may be obtained, if needed, from 
George A. Smith, Auditing Clerk, City Hall. 
ALVAN SIMONDS, 


Chairman Cominittee on Accounts, School Committee. 
2 


July 24 





CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 
FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
tw From Long Wharf. 


IN A FEW DAYS. 
The Al clipper-ship 





An Unrivalled stock of 





OLD FIRM ON A NEW) 
FOUNDATION. | 


WRIGHT & POTTER, 


(PRINTERS TO THE STATE,) 
Have removed from No. 4 Spring Lane to the new and spa- 


79 Milk, cermer ef Federal Street, 


EVPRY SPECIES OF PRINTING EXECUTED at this 


AMERICAN WATCHES, 


— Witt — 


FINE JEWELRY, 
| 


SILVER, SILVER-PLATED WARE, &c., 


The productions of their own and other American artisans, 
aod oranufacturers, equal in quality to any in the world, 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


NEW STORE, 


331 Washington St., 
(Corner West St.) 








WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT | 
Ne. 10 Weat St. 


| LOVETT 


JAMES JENKINS . ‘ 
| Is receiving cargo for the above port, and — be prompt- 
ly despatched. 


ements. 
| her weight, apply at the ¢ 
State street 


HORATIO IIARRIS, 
- MASTER. 
This splendid Medford-built ship, three ye vars old and 


lin splendid order, is now rapidly receiving cargo, and 
| will sail as above. 


NATHI'L WINSOR & CO.,, 
127 Stat» St., corner of Broad 
Mesars. Stevens, Baker & Co., Agents in San Francisco. 
June 2. tf 


Piss GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
tH From Lewis Wharf. 49 
The splendid Al Clipper Ship 
HOOGLY, 
COMMANDER, 


She is small, sharp and 
Shippers will oblige by the early po a of their en- 


alifornia Packet Office, 114 
Pap at San Francisco, Messrs. Williams, _aeet 
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MISCELLANY. 


Ir you wisu to keep your enemies from know- 
ing any harm of you, don’t let your friends know 
any. 


PoraToes are more nutritious baked than they 
are cooked in any other manner; and they relish 
better with those who have not been accustomed 
to eat them without seasoning. Wash the pota- 
toes clean, but do not soak them. Bake them as 
quickly as possible without burning in the least. 
As soon they are done, press each potato in a 
cloth, so as to crack the skin and allow the steam 
to escape. If this is omitted, the best potatoes 
will not be mealy. They should be brought im- 
mediately to the table, as they will soon become 
solid and lose their flavor. 


How to Keer Poor.—There is no man but 
who would rejoice to have a way pointed out by 
which he might honestly attain riches. No one 
would thank us for a prescription to insure pov- 
erty, and yet there is many a man who keeps 
himself poor by indulging in the following: Two 
glasses of ale a day at ten cents; ,jseventy-three 
dollars; three cigars, one after each meal, one 
hundred and nine dollars and fifty cents; board 
for a big dog, thirty-dollars—all in one year, two 
hundred and twelve dollars and fifty cents—suf- 
ficient to buy six barrels of flour, one barrel of 
sugar, one sack of coffee, a good coat, a respect- 
able dress, a frock for the baby, and half-a-dozen 
pairs of shoes. 


SuUMMER.— 
Long grass swaying in the playing of the almost 
wearied breeze ; [armor’d bees ; 
Flowers bow’d beneath a crowd of the yellow 
Sumptuous forests fill’d with twilight, like a 
dreamy old romance, vance ; 
livers falling, rivers calling, in their indolent ad- 
Crimson heath-bells making regal all the solitary 
places ; [blue water spaces ; 
Dominant light, that pierces down into the deep 
Sun-uprisings, and sun-settings, and intensities of 
noon ; [the moon. 
Purple darkness of the midnight, and the glory of 
Rapid, rosy-tinted lightnings, where the rocky 
clouds are riven, [heaven ; 
Like the lifting of a veil before the inner courts of 
Silver stars in azure evenings, slowly climbing 
up the steep; [seas smooth with sleep. 
Cornfields ripening to the harvest, and the wide 
Facts not GENERALLY Known.—The follow- 
ing answers were sent up in a recent examination 
in a certain English public school:—‘“1. Give an 
account of Raleigh.—He was passing throw the 
forest When Walter Terral seeing a dear pass by 
he puled his boe, and the arer stuck a tree, and 
glance off and hit Walter Raleigh throw the head 
and Walter Terral seeing him dead at wonce feld. 
And a few years afterwards a man was passing by 
and found the body and at once called some people 
and they took the boddy and buryed him in Win- 
cester Kerfideral.”” “2. The Policy of Queen 
Elizabeth.— Queen Elizabeth was very fond of 
wriding, and she did not live long but raind very 
short time.’’ ‘‘3: The Causes that led to Dissat- 
isfaction with Charles the First.—Because they 
did not like him and he ran aboute when his head 
was cut off.’’ “4. The Principal Battles of the 
Civil War.—There was the crimmear and the 
war of the read roses and the war of the wite 
roses.’ ‘‘5. Life of Charles the First.—Charles 
the I was avery good king. He came to the 
frome 1866 and raind 13 years and he was hated 
by every one and no one loved him and he was 
executed and he ran aboute when his head was 

cut off.” 


SHermaAn’s Account OF THE MARCH TO THE 
Sea.—I have oftentimes been asked by friends 
familiar with Xenophon, Hume and Jomini, in 
which of these books I had learned the secret of 
leading armies on long and difficult marches, and 
they seemed surprised when I answered that I 
was not aware that I had been influenced by any 
of them. I told them what I now tell you in all 
simplicity and truth, that when I was a young 
lieutenant of artillery I had often hunted deer in 
the swamps of the Edisto, the Cooper, and the 
Santee, and had seen with my own eyes that they 
could be passed with wagons; that in the spring 
of 1844 I had ridden on horseback from Marietta, 
Ga., to the Valley of the Tennessee, and back to 
Augusta, passing in my course over the very fields 
of Altoona, of Kenesaw and Atlanta, where af- 
terward it fell tomy share to command armies and 
to utilize the knowledge thus casually gained. 
Again in 1849 and 1850 I was in California, and 
saw arrive across that wild belt of 2000 miles of 
uninhabitable country the caravans of emigrants, 
composed of men, women and children, who 
reached their destination in health and strength; 
and when we used to start on a journey of 1000 
miles, with a single blanket as covering and a coil 
of dried meat and asack of parched corn meal as 
food. With this knowledge fairly acquired, in 
actual experience, was there any need for me to 
look back to Alexander the Great, to Marlborough, 
for examples ‘—Address at West Point, 

Tab Deatu or A REMARKABLE INVENTOR. — 
Joseph Dixon, who lately died in Jersey City, 
aged 71, was a most remarkable, not to say extra- 
ordinary, man. He made a machine to cut files 
before he attained his majority, learned the print- 
er’s Seade, afterward that of wood-engraving, 
they lithography, and afterward studied medicine, 
and in that connection became interested in chem- 
istry, becoming finally one of the most accom- 
plished an. comprehensive chemists in the coun- 
try. Ile was a thorough optician, and had no 
equal in his knowledge of photography. He 
took up the experiments of Daguerre in 1839, and 
was probably the first person to take a portrait 
by the camera. He showed Prof. Morse how to 
take portraits by means of a reflector, so that the 
subjects should not appear reversed. Morse tried 
to get the plan patented in Europe. Mr. Dixon 
built the first locomotive, with wooden wheels, 
but with the same double crank now used. He 
originated the process of photo-lithography, and 
published it years before it was believed to be 
useful. By his process of transferring, the old 
bank notes were easily counterfeited, and it was 
to guard against the abuse of his own process 
that he brought out the system of printing in 
colors on the bills, and had the method patented, 
but never received any benefit trom the patent, 
all the banks having used it without pay. He 
perfected the system of making collodion for the 
photographers, and assisted Mr. Harrison in get- 
ting a true system for grinding the lenses for 
camera tubes. He originated the anti-friction 
metal, that has been for a great many years known 
as “‘Bebbitt metal;’’ and he is the father of the 
steel-melting business in this country. 
=e bs ’ 
Juty.—(By John Clare.)— 

Loud is the summer's busy song, 

The smallest breeze can find a tongue, 

While insects of each tiny size 

Grow teasing with their melodies, 

Till noon burns with its blistering breath 

Around, and day lies still as death. 


The busy noise of man and brute 

Is on a sudden lost and mute; 

Even the brook that leaps along, 
Seems weary of its bubbling song, 
And, 80 soft its waters creep, 

Tired silence sinks in sounder sleep. 
The cricket on its bank is dumb; 

The very flies forget to hum; 

And, save the wagon rocking round, 
The landscape sleeps without a souad, 
The breeze is stopped, the lazy bough 
Hath not a leaf that danceth now; 


The taller grass upon the hill, 

And epider’s threads are standing still ; 
The feathers, dropped from moorhen’s wing, 
Which to the water's sartace cling, 

Are steadfast, and as heavy seem 

As stones beneath them in the stream; 
Hawkweed and groundsel's fanny downs 
-Unruffied keep their seedy crowns ; 

And in the over-heated aur, 

Not one light thing is floating there, 
Save that to the earnest eye 

The restless heat seems twittering by. 


Noon swoons beneath the heat it made, 
And flowers e’en within the shade; 
Until the sun slopes in the west, 

Like weary traveller, glad to rest 

On pillowed clouds of many hues; 
Then Nature’s voice its joy renews. 
And checkered fields and grassy plain 
Hum with their summer songs again, 
A requiem to the day's decline, 
Whose setting sunbeams coolly shine 
As welcome to day's feeble powers, 
As falling dews to thirsty flowers. 

Boston anp «ts Orperty Crowps.—It has 
been a relief during the past week to find empty 
seats in the cars; and to be able to make one’s 
way in the streets without being squeezed and 


MONWEALTH, 


poetical and mythical. Men love to come to- 
gether in crowds. How the surging, swaying 
crowds in Boston, during jubilee week, enjoyed 
themselves! Willingly they endured any amount 
of discomfort. They were having a ‘‘good time. 
They had left their housework, their mills, their 
workshops, their stores, their counting-houses, 
their offices, all the places of labor and of busi- 
ness, and had come to the best governed city on 
the globe, tohave a good time. And here let me 
episodically write, that in my opinion Boston is 
the best governed city, the most orderly city, the 
city par excellence of all cities, where life, liberty, 
nt the pursuit of happiness, are more surely 
teed, than in anywhere else. It may re- 
sult from the law-loving, law-abiding character of 
the people of New England and of the whole 
country. But one who looked on, and witnessed, 
and meditated in philosophic mood upon, the stu- 
pendous gathering in Boston during jubilee week, 
could not fail to be deeply impressed with the con- 
viction that, from some cause, or some powerful, 
skillful, prescient mind, there had emanated a di- 
rection, an arrangement, which the mighty as- 
sembly recognized and followed, resultant in or- 
der, harmony and peace.—Sam Noyes, in Dedham 
Gazette. 


The Sone or THE Rain.— 


Lo! the long, slender spears, how they quiver and 
flash, 

Where the clouds send their cavalry down; 
Rank and file by the million the rain-lances dash 
Over mountain and river and town: _[blood; 
Thick the battle drops fall—but they drip not in 
The trophy of war is the green fresh bud: 

Oh, the rain, the plentiful rain! 


The pastures lie baked, and the furrow is bare, 
The wells they yawn empty and dry; 
But a rushing of waters is heard in the air, 
And a rainbow leaps out in the sky. _[leaves, 
Hark! the heavy drops pelting the sycamore 
Ilow they wash the wide pavement, and sweep 
from the eaves! 

Oh, the rain, the plentiful rain! 


ane, 
The kind drops dance in on the floor ; 
And his wife brings her flower-pots to drink the 
sweet rain 
On the step by her half-open door ; 
At the tune on the skylight, far over his head, 
Smiles their poor crippled lad on his hospital bed. 
: Oh, the rain, the plentiful rain! 
And away, far from men, where high mountains 
tower, 
The little green mosses rejoice, 
And the bud-heated heather nods to the shower 
And the hill-torrents lift up their voice: 
And the pools in the hollows mimic the fight 
Of the rain, as their thousand points dart up in 
the light: 
Oh, the rain, the plentiful rain! 
And deep in the fir-wood below, near the plain, 
_ A single thrush pipes full and sweet, 

How days of clear shining will come after rain, 
Waving meadows, and thick-growing wheat; 
So the voice of Hope sings, at the heart of our 

fears, [tears : 
Of the harvest that springs from a great nation’s 
Oh, the rain, the plentiful rain! 
— Spectator. 


Our Late State Prisoner.—Thomas Drew 
was formerly a newspaper man. He began life 
as a book-binder, but showed smartness as a boy, 
and when scarcely in his majority was taken by 
Elihu Burritt to Worcester, to help edit the week- 
ly paper that he published there, called the Chris- 
tian Citizen. When Mr. Burritt went to Europe 
Mr. Drew had the whole charge of the paper. 
He afterwards was taken into the office of the 
Worcester Spy by Mr. John Milton Earle, and at 
length became a partner in that well-established 
and profitable daily paper. There was trouble 
between him and Mr. Earle, after a few years, 
and he left that paper and came to Boston, again, 
some dozen years ago. He was with Ticknor & 
Fields in the mailing department of the Atlantic 
Monthly some little time, and afterwards went into 
the Massachusetts Ploughman as an agricultural 
editor. During the war he was ready for specula- 
tions in almost any form that they might offer, and 
is said to have made considerable money, at one 
time, which he failed to keep. He is a very 
bright, active, energetic man, in his way, with 
Bohemian tendencies of late years, but always 
managing to be busy and take care of himse!f by 
his smartness. He has a very facile use, both of 
his pen and his tongue, and can say as sharp 
things as the next man. There was an anecdote 
told of him, three or four years ago, which I think 
will bear repeating here. ‘The 7rwmpet newspaper, 
the organ of the Universalist denomination in 
Massachusetts, was to be disposed of, and experts 
were called in to estimate its value. Mr. Drew 
was one of these. The question was put to him 
whata religous newspaper with a stated number 
of subscribers was worth. He said that depended 
upon the denomination—that a Unitarian paper 
would be worth less than an Orthodox, and a 
Universalist considerably less than either. Being 
asked to explain, he replied to the effect that the 
Orthodox had the advantage in being able to hold 
the terrors of hell over delinquent subscribers. 
He said he had invariably noticed that when a 
man really believed in damnation hereafter it was 
much easier to collect a newspaper bill of him 
than if, under Universalist teachings, he had been 
brought to have no such dread before his eyes. 
Whether this was taken into account in estimating 
the value of the preperty I am unable to say.— 
Boston cor. Hartford Courant. 

A PLEA For PLoppERS.—Who make money 
in this city and in other great cities? Some think 
it is the speculator whose splendid successes so 
often fill the public eye, but this is not the case. 
More than a century ago the moralist Dr. Johnson 
wrote a fine apologue on getting rich. He repre- 
sents the youth eager for wealth who is shown the 
dropping of water from the rock on the one hand, 
and on the other the torrent pouring a boiling cur- 
rent. The scene suddenly changes and the gentle 
dropping fills a lake, while the torrent has ex- 
pended itself and has become a dry and rocky 
bed. ‘This lesson illustrates the history of money- 
making. ‘The speculator dazzles the multitude 
and may be considered what Byron called Church- 
ill, “the comet of a season,’’ but like the comet 
he disappears and is lost in darkness. I have sel- 
dom known any man succecd in a speculative busi- 
ness. There are a few men, of whom E. D. Mor- 
gan once was a type, who operate heavily and 
make money by their boldness, but they are de- 
cidedly scarce. On the other hand, money is 
made almost universally by the slow process of 
plodding. Men must learn the art of adding one 
penny to another, and must also learn that one 
dollar can earn seven cents ina year. This may 
have a penurious look, yet it is a view taken by 
some men of great liberality. These men make 
their money by close dealing, but they use it free- 
ly. It does not necessarily make a man closer to 
make money slowly. Liberality is a habit which 
is not inconsistent with severe economy. A plod- 
der learns that for the sum of seven dollars, which 
some men will throw away in foolish expenditure, 
he can hire a hundred dollars for a year. For 
seventy dollars he can hire a thousand dollars, ard 
in his hands that sum will earn a large percentage. 
The plodder is a determined man, and he is nut 
deterred by obstacles. He toils day by day, and 
what he gets he holds on to. When he has wona 
position he goes on to win another, and in this man- 
ner whatever he does is done in a solid manner. 
Ben Franklin was a plodder, his Poor Richard’s 
almanac was a make up of a plodder’s maxims. 
Franklin's greatness consisted in his devotion to 
the practical instead of the imaginative. It is a mis- 
take to think that genius deals in sudden outbursts 
of creative thought. All great writers achieved 
greatness by industry as well as gifts. Walter 
Scott labored arduously with the pen. Bulwer 
and Dickens work hard. Genius must be taught 
to plod or it willaccomplish nothing. All our great 
statesmen are and have always been working men. 
They have plodded through speeches, reports, sta- 
tistics, and at last when the world beholds their 
greatness, it ascribes to inspirations, that which 
alone is due to industry. Hamilton, Madison, and, 
above all, John Quincy Adams, were plodders. 
They worked hard, and the latter was probably 
the most industrious man of his day. In addition 
to public speeches, reports, debates, presidential 
messages and treaties, he found time for literature, 
and also kept upa minute diary which only ceased 
with his death. The great merchants and great 
lawyers of this city are plodders. Look at Clatlin 
and at Stewart. They began work inearly youth, 
and although rich they still labor arduously. Look | 
too at these lawyers. Here are such men as Evarts, 
O’Conor, and other kings of the bar. How close- 
ly they apply themselves in the preparation of a 
case, reading up for the occasion in voluminous re- 
ports, and wading through huge piles of testimo- 
ny. It is a mistake too common among our am- 
bitious young men to think that they are to leap 
suddenly into success. They must learn to plod. 
Pegasus must be put into harness and made to do 





Jammed in a multitudinous crowd; yet I like to 
see both the streets and the cars crowded. I 
rather enjoy it. They who pass their lives in | 
some parts of thie great country, in all the South. | 
ern States for example, and who never know what 
a crowd is, may not enjoy it. “Let me but get 
away from this surging crowd of humanity,” said 
& man to me, not long site, whom | had known 
in Florida; “the people are too thick here for me.”’ 
And it is a matter for wonder that, when there 
are so many millions of acres of fertile lands yet 
unpeopled, so many will remain where each 
square inch is rudely and flercely contested. Man 


days’ work. Among business men John Jacob 
Astor was an instance of plodding. He began with 
a few fur skins and ended with twenty millions. 
Com Vanderbilt is another illustration. 
People look on him as an instance of splendid gen- 
ius. This is of course directly true. The com- 
modore is naturally great, and yet the results 
which he has reached are the fruits of hard work. 
He has labored with head and hand for nearly six- 
ty years, plodding along in the pursuit of one grand 
object, and if it be true that he has made a million 
here and there by some master stroke, it is no less 
true that the great body of his wealth is the result 


THE COM 


from that of the first day chiefly in size. 
were more country faces and country garbs to be 
seen, though it was still, on the whole, a regular- 
featured and well-dressed crowd, with still very 
few but American visages. It seemed to be also 
a very frugal-minded crowd, and to spend little 
upon the refreshments and amusements provided 
for it. 
ing of the march of mind to be observed; they 


generation. 


ee ee 


who was one of the same class, leaves an estate of 
eight millions, and Moses Taylor has plodded into 
a fortune of equal value. 
of dollars invested in the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and western coal and railroad company, which is 
with one exception the heaviest investment in the 
country.—New York cor. Troy Times. 


Moses has one million 


OvurTsIpE THE CoLisEuM.—The crowd differed 
There 


In these, oddly enough, there was noth- 


were the refreshments and amusements of a former 
I think it would not be extravagant 
to say that there were tons of pie for sale in a 
multitude of booths, with lemonade, soda-water, 
and ice-cream in proportion; but I doubt if there 
was a ton of pie sold, and towards the last the 
venerable pastry was quite covered with dust. 
Neither did people seem to care much for oranges 
or bananas or peanuts or even pop-corn,—five 
cents « package and a prize in each package. 
Many booths stood unlet, and in others the pul- 
verous ladies and gentlemen, their proprietors, 
were in the enjoyment of a leisure which would 
have been elegant if it had not been forced. There 
was one shanty, not otherwise distinguished from 
the rest, in which French soups were declared to 
be for sale; but these alien pottages seemed to be 
no more favored than the most poisonous of our 
national viands. But perhaps they were not 
French soups, or perhaps the vicinage of the 
shanty was not such as to impress a belief in their 
genuineness upon people who like French soups. 
Let us not be too easily disheartened by the popu- 
lar neglect of them. If the daring reformer who 
inscribed French soups upon his sign will re- 
appear ten years hence, we shall all flock to his 
standard. Slavery is abolished; pie must follow. 
Doubtless in the year 1900, the managers of a 


See, the weaver throws wide his own swinging | jubilee would even let the refreshment-rooms 


within their Coliseum to a cook who would offer 
the public something not so much worse than the 
worst that could be found in the vilest shanty 
restaurant on the ground. At the recent Jubilee 
the unhappy person who went into the Coliseum 
rooms to refresh himself was offered for coffee a 
salty and unctuous wash, in one of those thick 
cups which are supposed to be proof against the 
hard usage of “guests” and scullions in humble 
eating-houses, and which are always so indescrib- 
ably nicked and cracked, and had pushed towards 
him a bow! of veteran sugar, and a tin spoon that 
had never been cleaned in the world, while a 
young person stood by, and watched him, asking 
“‘Have you paid for that coffee?” 

The side-shows and the other amusements 
seemed to have addressed themselves to the crowd 
with the same mistaken notion of its character 
and requirements; though [ confess that I wit- 
nessed their neglect with regret, whether from a 
feeling that they were at least harmless, or an 
unconscious sympatky with any quite idle and 
unprofitable thing. ‘Those rotary, legless horses, 
on which children love to ride ina perpetual sick- 
ening circle,—the type of all our effort,—were 
nearly always mounted; but those other whirl- 
igigs, or whatever the dreadful circles with their 
swinging seats are called, were often so empty 
that they must have been distressing, from their 
want of balance, to the muscles as well as the 
spirits of their proprietors. The society of mon- 
sters was also generally shunned, and a cow with 
five legs gave milk from the top of her back to an 
audience of not more than six persons. ‘The 
public apathy had visibly wrought upon the tem- 
per of the gentleman who lectured upon this 
gifted animal, and he took all inquiries in an 
ironical manner that contrasted disad vantageously 
with the philosophical serenity of the person who 
had a weighing-machine outside, and whom I saw 
sitting in the chair and weighing himself by the 
hour, with an expression of profound enjoyment. 
Perhaps a man of less bulk could not have entered 
so keenly into that simple pleasure. 

There was a large tent on the grounds for 
dramatical entertainments, with six performances 


high-colored posters, and some such announce- 
ment, as that the beautiful serio-comic danseuse 
and world-renowned cloggist, Mile. Brown, would 
appear. About a dozen people were assembled 
within, and we waited a half-hour beyond the 
time announced for the curtain to rise, during 
which the spectacle of a young man ia black 
broadcloth, eating a cocoanut with his penknife, 
had a strange and painful fascination. At the end 
of this half hour, our number was increased to 
eighteen, when the orchestra appeared,—a snare- 
drummer and two buglers. ‘hese took their 
place at the back of the tent; the buglers, who 
were Germans, blew seriously and industriously 
at their horns, but the native-born citizen, who 
played the drum, beat it very much at random, 
and in the mean time smoked a cigar, while a 
humorof&s friend kept time upon his shoulders by 
striking him there witha cane. How long this 
might have lasted, I cannot tell; but, after another 
delay, I suddenly bethought me whether it were 
not better not to see Mile. Brown, after all! Why 
should I not 
“Keep one fair myth aloof 
From hard and actual proof; 

Preserve some dear delusions as they seem’’? 
I rose, and stole softly out behind the rhythmic 
back of the drummer; and the world-renowned 
cloggist is to me at this moment only a beautiful 
dream,—an airy shape fashioned upon a hint 
supplied by the engraver of the posters.—W. L. 
Howells, in August Atlantic. 

LEATHER AND Prune tia.—The social philos- 
ophers agree, just at present, in the investigation 
of the absorbing phenomenon— Woman. They 
clap her under their glasses, and make a daily 
vivisection of her. Physiology, morality, men- 
tality—she has no finest secret of them all which 
her inquisitors will not have of her with their bold 
eye and measuring brain. Every day the state- 
ment of the sum of all is rendered, and every new 
day aggregates that sum with unconsidered items. 
The latest investigator, having pinned Woman in 
the Patent-Office to the object-stand beneath the 
lens, announces that he discovers in her an abso- 
lute incapity of invention. Even her cradles will 
not sell, he declares; but it may be that the good 
sense of mothers agrees to abolish all cradles, for 
which, in the name of speechless babyhood, Chil- 
dren’s Aid Societies should render them thanks. 
A New York lady has, indeed, contributed to the 
useful industries an abdominal corset and skirt- 
supporter; but it “could not be ascertained wheth- 
er they were to be worn together.’ Could not 
be ascertained by this vain man, we suppose. 
Nor was the machine intended to appeal to his 
narrow intelligence. Did Hole-in-the-Day, or 
whatever typical red men may have visited his 
Great Father’s cabinet of inventions, comprehend 
the Waltham watch, or the inscrutable presses ¢ 
We make no doubt that the abdominal corset and 
skirt-supporter, either as an entire and perfect 
ehrysolite of that unyielding armor so dear to 
Fashion and the waiting worm, or—perhaps for 
the sake of the laundress—as a divisible delight, is 
all that its stoutest devotee could desire. And the 
Massachusetts lady who has given to the world a 
new fluting-iron, and her compatriot who offers 
it a crimping-pin extraordinary—let them be re- 
membered. For they are building better than 
they know. They are demonstrating a proposi- 
tion dear to us; the proposition that the inventive 
skill and most thoughtful consideration of women 
must be bent to illustrate, at least a modification 
of their present attire, before they can contend at 
all equally with men for the legitimate prizes of 
life. The present prevalent dress of women is 
both absurd and vulgar, absurdity being the irra- 
tional deduction of ends from means, and vulgari- 
ty, the setting of the sensational, the sham, above 
the significant, the real. We are not sure that 
the fact that women have not seen the terrible ills 
of their own system of dress and resolved unani- 
mously on its reform, does not go far to prove 
them incapable both of that fine discrimination 
and that directness and unanimity of action which 
must underlie all reforms. A man swings along 
to his business in broad English shoes; in the 
coarsest and usefullest of rough suits; reasonably 
indifferent to rain or sun; lungs free, spine un- 
chafed, eyes shaded, body alert, brain clear. A 
woman minces to her business, or nips along the 
avenue, in narrow, walnut-heeled boots; in the 
unusefullest of fine suits, compressing her waist, 
binding her arms, impeding her movements; buf- 
feted by the rain and beaten by the sun; lungs 
half filled with half-wrated blood, spine hot and 
chafed, eyes unshaded save by the parasol which 
itself confesses the inadequacy of the hat; body 
languid, brain dull. If the body be more than rai- 
ment, a doctrine as artistic as Christian, then this 
subordination of the body to raiment is the essence 
of vulgarity. And the long dress of the house is 
worse than the short dress of the street, because 
it still more fetters and weighs down. The in- 
convenience of this most artificial costume is seri- 
ous enough. The ascertainable and inevitable 
unhealthtfulness of it iscriminal. But a third pro- 
test remains to us, perhaps more potent than these 
two, which are common as the denunciation of 
the devil, and quite as ineffectual. The finest 
uty cannot come to its fulfillment under these 
false conditions. Venus rides on the lion to day, 
asin the Greek fable. That is, beauty depends 
on strength, on thorough physical development. 
And the fairest rose of fashion dancing to-night 
at Long Branch, and the prettiest shop-girl, or 
student of art, or actress, or young matron, busy 
at her work, if her waist is laced, or her arm-holes 











‘s gregarious. All the talk about rural felicity is 


of great . The late John J. Phelps, 


too tight, or her boot-heels too high and too nar- 


fille, or a Key, swur, as, since the Peace Festival, 


a day, into which I was lured by a profusion of 
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row, or the weight of skirts about her hips too, 
great—as it always is—is gravitating steadily tow- | 
ard pastilles, toward rouge, toward lily white. | 
toward remedies for spinal disease and kindred | 
horrors, to simulate the bloom she might have | 
kept, and patch up the delicate machinery she } 
might have kept intact. Besides, the terrible de- 
mands on time which this elaborate dressing 
makee, forbid that our women should be success- 
ful in finer arts than dress. No wonder that there 
are no IIandelas and Angelas, as Charles Reade, 
not we, complains there are not, noreven a Verdi, 


Heaven forefend there should be! Nor can it be 
decided what are the fitting employments for wo- 
men till they themselves shall show what are the 
inherent limitations of sex, and what the conven- 
tional hinderances of clothes. It is a question 
which concerns the race. Man may be & Goth, a 
Vandal, and a Tyrant. But Fashion is a very 
Dragon, and not at all the blood of the fairest 
maidens can satisfy its awful greed. If the tears 
and the devices of the sweet Andromedas fail, is 
there no Perseus? Is not Worth the flower of 
chevaliers? Is not the wonderful man-modiste 
of New York a tender spirit, a very Bayard of 
dressmakers? If there is no speculation in the 
beautiful eyes of our women, will he not devise 
the healthful and exquisite costume which shall 
adorn them and not enchain? But we refuse to 
believe that their help will not come from them- 
selves. We have fought their battle through good 
report and ill report. We have invested them 
with sweetnesses and graces and delicate capaci- 
ties, which their foremost orators and editors have 
most forcibly endeavored to convince us they did 
not possess. Their civilization is crude, as their 
costumes—dare we say, as their Conventions !— 
declare. ‘To-day the result of feminine applica- 
tion to the fine necessities of the feminine toilet is 
crimping-pins, impinging stays, hair-dyes, pastill- 
es, and fluting-irons. On some near to morrow, 
let us hope, the result will be a costume simple 
as the Greek vesture, manageable as the short 
dresses of the period, serviceable as the business 
garb of men, picturegque as Gretchen’s pretty fine- 
ries, and fitting all occasions as the perfect grace 
of its wearers shall fit all occasions. —.V. ¥. Z'ribune, 


Summer Reapinc. — Our good friends, the 
publishers, advertise a great variety of books 
which they aver (in three-line type) are especial- 
ly conceived and constructed for reading by the 
sea-shore or upon the mountain-tops, or wherever 
the tourist may unfold his tent. . Among these 
we notice variety, which is equally the spice of 
life and of libraries. There are treatises of the- 
ology, of science, of art; fresh works upon the 
dear, delightful mathematics ; commonplace 
books containing most of the poetry which has 
been sung about the ocean; guide books for the 
Adirondacks; fresh editions of Ilume’s History, 
and of Mr. Thackeray’s ‘Vanity Fair;’’ the com- 
plete works of Sir Walter Scott, for seven dollars 
and thirty-seven and a half cents; the very latest 
cantharides book of Miss Braddon, and twelve or 
fifteen new romances said to be translated from 
the French. It might, however, be just as well 
understood first as last, that the Book of Nature 
is now the most seasonable volume. Trying 
brains must rest. The spray at Newport and 
Long Branch should wash us clean from the 
learned dust of libraries. For a man toclimb Mt. 
Washington expressly to read “ Butler’s Analo- 
gy’’ on the top of it, would be the tip-top of ab- 
surdity. Asa general rule, when we hold com- 
munion immediately with Lady Nature, we had 
better leave tiresome descriptions of her beauty 
athome. A man will get from her only what he 
carries in his head and heart and eyes. To rise 
up at midnight to enjoy the poem of the respecta- 
ble Dr. Young, would be to imitate the absurdity 
of the actor who blackened all over to play 
“Othello.” 

Indeed, it is well to remember that brains, like 
fields, are sometimes all the better for lying fal- 
low a little. There is a great deal of morality in 
pure laziness, especially for the perpetually-mo- 
tioned Yankee. ‘The busiest, hardest life is none 
the worse sometimes for lapsing into the idleness 
of genteel comedy. It is well now-and-then to 
abandon one’s self to dreaming and dawdling; to 
getting up late, and to going to bed when fortune 
pleases; to rambles nowhere in search of noth- 
ing; to a comfortable indifference; and thus, drift- 
ing with the stream, to get our daily mental 
bread put into our mental mouth without so much 
as the trouble of giving thanks for it. There isa 
great deal of pleasure in being feeble, as all who 
have sempiternally ailing friends can testify. In 
some sort, the thermometer has a way of making 
invalids of us all. It is quite unnecessary to talk 
about latitude; if we are to have the climate of 
India, why shouldn’t we all be Little Henries 
with our Beavers? 

Mrs. Boffin observes of a certain old lady, that 
she is ‘‘a thinking steam-engine;’’ and this is 
just what nobody should be trom now until the 
cool, delicious mornings and evenings of October. 
If the reader has a tough problem unsolved, he 
had better postpone its further consideration un- 
till just a little tire is comfortable. Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they neither toil nor spin 
nor think, but simply are content with growing 
and with surpassing in raiment the dandified 
King Solomon. The Paradise of contemplative 
inertia is a field with forty cows in it, at high 
noon in a hot July day, when the milky mothers, 
forty of them, are ruminating like one. We who 
have dominion over the cows, have reason enough 
to take a lesson of laziness from them. The 
American morality is in keeping still. The hight 
of Columbia’s selt-sacrifice is just to do nothing 
atall. If we can only contrive during the dog- 
days to live upon the traditions of the soul, it will 
be all the better for us. There is a time when 
“to make an effort” amounts to a kind of /é/o- 
de-se. 

In most editions of Byron there is an autograph 
leaf containing his fine description of an Alpine 
thunder-storm, which reminds us of that Western 
phrase, “flinging ink,” so blotted and scrawled 
and slobbered, such a maze of erasures and inter- 
lineations is it. The reader immediately sup- 
poses that his Lordship wrote the verses in the 
midst of the tempest which they commemorate. 
It turns, out, however, that they were composed 
six weeks after, in the comfort of a tavern. So 
when we go, in the course of our summer tour- 
ing, to greet the natural glories of the world, we 
should remember that it is not importaut that we 
carry anything with us more than an open eye: 
to bring away something, hic /abor, hoc opus est. 
We advise all never to sigh fur an appreciation of 
scenery in its very presence; it is better to stand 
still, like the Israelites, and see the salvation of 
the Goddess. He who goes maundering and 
mooning up and down, looking first at the lake 
and then at his guide-book; searching the index 
to see at what particular spot he shall be impress- 
ed; waiting for somebody in the company to de- 
clare which are the fine bits, had better hurry 
back to New York, and sleep in the attic for the 
rest of the summer. Above all, dear young read- 
ers of the Tribune ! do not be mortified or discour- 
aged when you come to the mountain or the val- 
ley which you are told by some poet—you have 
his volume in your trunk—to admire, and find 
that, really and truly, you do not admire it at all! 
Wait a little! —wait even until next winter! 
Then the glory and the grandeur may come back 
to you when you want them most, like the mem- 
ories of childhood which never waken for the ask- 
ing. There are seas in which it is a shame and 
a sin to sail by the compass and the sounding-line 
and the chart—over which we have only uncon- 
sciously to drift into the future with the glory of 
the voyage trailing behind us, and the priceless 
argosy of fine experience ever but invisibly ac- 
cumulating. 

It is related of Neander, that unsurpassed 
scholar and simple, excellent man, that whenever 
he was persuaded to take a trip for the benefit of 
his health, he always traveled with an ass’s load 
of folios; and there is a German caricature of him 
crossing the Alps on mule-back, reading a tre- 
mendously tall copy of the works of St. Augus- 
tine. It would have been better for him if he ha? 
left his library at home; and it will be better for 
us, whether we read Greek when we are at work 
or not, to leave that and all other lumber on the 
shelf when we go out to play. If a man must 
read during his rustification, let him content him- 
self with the newspapers—with accounts of peo- 
ple he never heard of who have had something 
happen to them in places the existence of which 
is now for the first time disclosed to him. As he 
is going back to the world, its fluctuations and 
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$5,200,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$763,000, 

to be allowed in settlement of notes or credited in paymen 

of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL Potictes Non-Forrerrasie under the laws of Massa- 

chusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861,) to the extent of 

their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life Policy, 
issued by this Compan/, WILL CoNTINUE IN FoRCE after the 
annual cash PAYMENT OP PREMIUM HAS CEASED, no other 
condition of the policy being violated. Only four different 
ages, and seven payments are given ; but they will suffice 
to show the practical working of the law referred to above 
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Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE Or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its 25th year, and 


has at risk 
$50,000,000. 
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BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presipent. 
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WILLIAM TUFTS, 
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SCALES 


July 3. 


FAIRBANKS’ 
TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (twe medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARTS EXPOSITION, 


And are mentioned in the award as 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
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ONLY ONE DOLLAR 
For ZION’S HERALD to January Ist, 1870. A_ first- 
class Hlustrated Religions Journal of 16 pages. 200 con- 
tributors; 5 Editors. The cheapest paper in the land. 
$2.50 a yearin advance, Specimen copies free. FE. D. 
WINSLOW, Publisher, 11 Cornhill, Boston. 
July 17. Rat 
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TRUSTEE’S SALE 
Whereas, on the Ist day of November, A. D. 1869, the 
BUFFALO, BAYOU, BRAZOS AND COLORADO 
RAILWAY COMPANY, a body corporate, duly estab- 
lished by the laws of the State of Texas, made, exe- 
cuted and delivered to the undersigned, GEORGE 
FOSTER WILLIAMS and JONATHAN 8S. BEERS, 
as trustees, a deed of trust and mortgage upon the 
Railroad of said Company, extending from Harrisburg, 
in the County of Harris, to a point near Columbus, 
called Alleyton, in the County of Colorado, in said State 
—as the rails were then or should be laid, a distance of 
about eighty miles, measuring the main track—together 
with the right-of-way, rails, superstructure, the depots, 
buildings and side tracks, and the land actually covered 
thereby, or necessarily occupied in the use thereof,—the 
engines, cars, machinery and other appurtenances be 
longing to said road—together with the tranchise of said 
Company, so far as might be necessary for the exercise 
aud enjoyment of any of the rights arising under the 
said deed of trust and mortgage, to secure to the holders 
and owners thereof the payment of the principal and in- 
terest of the Bonds of said Company, to the amount of 
three hundred and twenty thousand dollars, at any time 
when the said principal and interest should become due 
and payable, each of said bonds to be for one thousand 
dollars, to bear date November 15, 1858, and to mature 
November 15, 1873, and each to bear interest at the rate 
of seven per cent. per aunum, payable on the 15th day of 
November and May in each year ; 

And whereas two hundred and sixty-one of said 
bonds, and no more, have been issued and abe outstand- 
ing under said deed of trust and mortgage, with all the 
coupons or interest Warzants attached, excepting that 
the coupons or interest warrants that had aecrued prior 
to May 15, 1862, on two hundred and seven of said bonds 
have been cancelled ; 

Aud whereas default has been made by said Company 
in respect to the payment of all the interest that has be- 
come due and payable upon said bonds, as stipulated in 
said outstanding coupons or interest warrants, 

Now, therefore, in the exercise of the discretion giv- 
en to them in said deed of trust and mortgage, and hay- 
ing been requested in writing by the holders aud owners 
of more than fifty thousand dollars of said bonds, in re- 
spect to which default as aforesaid has been made, to 
sell said Railroad and other mortgaged property herein- 
before described, for breach of condition and default as 
aforesaid, the undersigned, trustees, by virtue of the 
power and authority in them vested by said deed of trust 
and mortgage, will on the FOURTH MONDAY OF 
JANUARY, A. D. 1870, proceed to sell to the highest 
bidder for cash at public auction, before the door of the 
Court House, in the City of Galveston, in the State of 
Texas, at 11 o'clock A.M., all and singular the Railroad 
and Franchise, and the other property hereinbefore de- 
scribed, and will make, execute and deliver to the pur- 
chaser or purchasers thereof, such a deed of conveyance 
of the same as they are authorized to make by the terms 
of said deed of trust and mortgage. 

The proceeds of said sale, after deducting the ex- 
penses of the same, and of the execution of these trusts, 
will be appropriated to the payment of the principal and 
interest of all of said bonds outstanding and unpaid, 
and the balance, if any, will be paid over to said Kail- 
way Company or their representatives or assigns. 

This sale is made, and said deed of trust and mort- 

age was made, subject to the lien or mortgage of the 
State of Texas, for loans made to said Company out of 
the special school fund, under the act of the ype ntl 
of said State, that passed August 13, 1556, and the amend- 
ments to said act. amounting to $405,000 of principal, 
and a further amount of accrued interest, and also sub- 


ject to a mortgage dated December 1, 1557, given to Wil- 


liam F. Weld, trustee, to secure the payment of a prom- 
isory note for $40,000, and the interest thereon. 





its vast affairs, presently, he must not go back 


such like vicissitudes. The newspaper will be } 
better for him, for his brain, stomach, and ali- | 
mentary apparatus—far better than the thickest 
volume, with the longest words in it, of Dr. Kant. 

Poor betwisted and beblinded creatures that we 
are, it is the most hopeless work in the world for 
us to get into a proper relation to Nature. The 
trouble is we “go out for to see’ something 
with enthusiasm prepense, and therefore do not 
see it atall. Our raptures speedily relapse into 
the most leaden of lethargies. To our hackneyed 
souls the summer-time imparts none of its ripen- 
ing glories. We carry with us into the temple 
our litte pack of commonplaces and our atmos- 
phere of habit; we greet the grandeur of a living 
God with a “Lo, here!’’ or a “Lo, there!” We 
accept Nature only upon a certificate from the | 
poets of her previous good character, and it is no | 
wonder that she proves but a moody and sluggish 





nothing for it but to wait for her greeting; and if 
we wait like obedient children there is that which 
will como to our eyes and ears, which will be 
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quite ignorant of what has occurred during his | conditions of said 
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school in the world. ; 
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servant. When we are in her presence, there is ranteed for 5 years. Send for circular 


son, CLARK & Co., Boston, Mass, Pittsburgh, Pa., or 
| St. Louis, Mo. 


|$3000 


For a more particular understanding of the terms and 
of trust and mortgage, refer- 


Harris County, Texas, Book No.1, pages 135 to 145, both 


| inclusive, and to the records of mortgages of other coun- 
ties along the line of said Railroad. 


G. FOSTER WILLIAMS, Boston, 
JONA. 8. BEERS, Galveston, 


July 3. om Trustees 
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LADIES are advantages to be found in no other 
EMILY A. RICE, Principal 
July 17. Rat 


J, DUCATION FOR FARMERS.—For inior- 
mation respecting the MASSACHUSETTS AGRI- 
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An Independent and Progressive 


RADICAL REPUBLICAN JOURNAL, 


DEVOTED TO 


§ 


ALL GOOD CAUSES, 


Especially Having a Geueral Interest 


ALL MATTERS PERTAINING TO 


Politics, Literature, Art and News. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


From all Parts of the World. 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED MATTER 


The IHiighest Interest. 


THE BOSTON 


‘WEEKLY) 


“COMMONWEALTH” 


Will be as outspoken and candid in its utterances as it can 
afford to be and live, and as wide-awake, sprightly and 
good-natured as the vitality of its editor will allow. It 
does not expect to reform the world, but it will not go out 
of its way to avoid giving all shams, humbuggery aud pre- 


ten-ion a blow whenever possible. 


That it has succeeded in pleasing a portion of the commu- 
nity, at least, we subjoin the following from recent testimo- 
nials:— 

Says an eminent Judge of our State,— 


“You make too good a paper. 
have to read the whole of it.”’ 


My only complaint is 


Says a prominent clergyman,— 

“I enclose my subscription, for a vear, with unusual 
cheerfulness for such an occasion. It is not often that I 
think I get so surely my money's worth. The uncompro- 
mising radicalism of your paper is very refreshing. . . . I re- 
joice that Boston has one paper that steers by principle and 
not by policy.” 


Says one of the Executive Coun :illors of Massachusetts,— 

“Tam very much pleased with the Commonwealth, and 
read it with great interest. I hope you will centinue to 
wield the axe manfully.”’ 


Says a well-known ex-Professor of Dartmouth College,— 


“‘It gives me pleasure to anticipate another year’s reading 
ot your sparkling, independent and patriotic paper.” 


Says an eminent teacher of New Bedford,— 

‘‘T cannot do without the Commonwealth's sound, fresh, 
earnest werds in politics, its worthy notice and discussion 
of social and scientific topics, and its discriminating litera- 
ry articles.” 


A lady writes,— 

“I think your paper comes nearer than any other to tell- 
ing the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Christianity and politics seem to be more sadly dissevered 
than ever before, and it is hard to see anything very bright 
ahead. But I trust we shall not be wholly left to our own 
devices. You, at least, will have the satisfaction of think- 
ing that you have done what you could.” 


The Con:monwealth is one of the most sterling, spirited 
weeklies in Massachusetts.— New York Liberal Cartstian. 


The Boston Commonwealth is one of the best of our ex 
changes. Itisa paper of progress, a radical of the best 
kind, and we are glad to know that it is very successful.— 
Philadelphia City Item. 


The Commonwealth is now an established ‘institution,’ 
and one of the most readable papers, as well as one of the 
ablest exponents of ‘radicalism, in the Union.— New York 
Evening Post. 


As a weekly ‘Journal of Politics, Literature Art and 
News,” the Boston Commonwealts fills a higher and better 
place in our journalism than many of our other exchanges. 
Whatever is most t hant and significant in political say- 
ing or writing; whatever has an essential bearing upon the 
state of opinion and the purposes of the great parties ; 
what is fresh, piquant and admirable in current literary 
work, especially trom the pens of the gifted authorhood 
which is one of the brightest belongings of Boston and the 
region round about, is sure to be presented in ite hand- 
some columns, with a smiling countenance, in keeping 
with the gospel of goodwill and hopeful humaa faith, which 
it proclaims, and glories in aphoiding 
a hand at the helm, and its choice contributors and corres- 
pondents, distributed from St. Louis to Paris, there is no 
journal extant which can give so large a three-dollars’ 
worth of live reading to its subscribers as the Common- 
wealth — Taunton Gazette 





These show the esteem in which the Commonwealth is 


held by its present readers. 


Terms of Subscription: 


One copy, one year, to city subscribers....... $3.00 


One copy, One year, to mail subscribers 20) : 


Ga Remit funds in Monet Oavers or Reoistersy Let- 


TERS fo emsure safety. Address 


CHARLES W. SLACK, 


(“THE COMMONWEALTH,”) 


8 Bromfield Street, near Washington Street. 


With so dauntless Lah 


On one risk 
perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 


Silas Peirce, 
Albert Bowker, 
John P. Ober, 


Benj F. Bates, 


WOOL, WOCLENS, ETC. 


—_——_— 


——- me 


1 Gee KINSLEY & FRENCH, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
12 aud 14 Summer Strect, Boston. 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 


EDW.W. KINSLEY, 


July 3. 6m 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


HARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 


C 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
Ne. 61 Bread, cer. ot Milk Street, Boston 
May 15. 3m 


CLOTHING, ETC. 
W. FREELAND, BEARD & CU.,, 





a 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALF, 
152 Devenshire Street, Keston. 
©. W. PREELAND A.W. BEARD, 
J.H. FREELAND, May 1d. L. L. HARDING. 

\ YHITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 

71 Franklin and 130 Devonshire Streets, 

BOSTON. 


Mch. 13. 


6m 


A.S. Youna, 


C.V. WHirren, d 
6m C.C. Goss. 


H.S. Burpert, 





Cy: OF BOSTON.—Temrorary Loan.— 
The subscriber is duly authorized to issue the notes 
of the city under the above loan, payable during the 
present financial year. 
July 3. tf FLU. TRACY, City Treasurer. 

Cx. OF BOSTON.—Eneuisu Hien Scnoot. 


The examination of candidates for admission to the 


‘) English High School will take place on Wednesday and 


Thursday, July 28th and 29th, commencing at $ o'clock 
A.M. on the 28th, and will oceupy both days. For ad- 
mission a good knowledge of Reading, Writing, Spell- 
ing, Arithmetic, English Grammar, Modern Geography 
and History of the United States is required. An ap- 
vlicant must have reached the age of twelve years, must 
ave beeu vaccinated, and must bring a recommendation 
of character from his last teacher. 

THOMAS SHERWIN, Head Master. 
Boston, July 6, 1860, 3t July lo 


NITY OF BOSTON.—Puncic Latin Scuoot. 
) Candidates for admission to the Publie Latin School 
will present themselves for admission on FRIDAY, the 
third day of September next, at 9 o’clock A.M. 
They will bring certificates of good moral character 
from their last lustructors—that they are at least TEN 
years of age, from their parents or guardians — of vacei- 
nation from their family physicians, unless (hey come 
from public schools, 
They will be examined in Reading, Spelling, Geogra- 
phy, in the rudiments of Grammar, and of mental and 
written Arithmetic. 

July 17. 3t FRANCIS GARDNER, Head Master. 


CS OF BOS fON.—Gircs’ Hin ann Nor- 

MAL ScHoo..—There will be an examination of 

candidates for admission to the Girls’ High and Normal 

School and to the Training Department, at the School 

House in Mason street, July 28, commencing at 8! o'clock 
y 


Candidates must be 1) years of age, bring certificate 
of character and qualification, and of vaccination, un- 
less from the Boston Grammar Schools, and pass a sat- 
isfactory exanhination in Keading, Spelling, Writing, 
Arithmetic, GPammar, Modern Geography and Ilistory. 
EPHRAIM HUNT, Head Master 
2t July 17 
Pek OF BOSTON.—Conveyvance to Mount 
Horr CemMerery.—The public are respectfully in- 
formed that from the first day of May to the first day of 
November, passengers will be conveyed to the Cemetery 
by the Jamaica Plain Horse Cars, which leave the Office 
of the Metropolitan Railroad Company, corner of Tre- 
mont and Bromfield streets, at 12.50, 1.50 and 2.50 o'clock 
DAILY, EXCEPT SUNDAYS, connecting at Jamaica 
Plain with a Coach expressly for Mount Hope passen- 
gers, Which, returning, leaves the Cemetery at 2.15, 3.15 
and 5 o'clock. 
For the accommodation of persons residing in South 
Boston and Dorchester, a Coach will be run on WrEDNES- 
DAYS and SATURDAYS, connecting at Mount Bowdoin 
with the Horse Cars which leave the foot of Summer 
street at 1.15 o'clock, and returning, leaves the Cemetery 
at 4.15 o'clock. 
Through fare each way, 16 cents. 
For the Board of Trustees, 
May 1. 6m EDWARD A, WHITE, Chairman. 


UITY OF BOSTON.—QuakantingE ReGua- 

J ‘vions.—In Board of Aldermen, June 28, I869.— Or- 
dered, That until the first day of December nevt, all ves- 
sels arriving at this port which have avy sickness ow 
board, or which may have had any such sickness during 
the voyage, or which have come from any foreign port 
where malignant diseases at any time prevail, also all 
vessels arriving from American ports south of the Capes 
of Virginia, shall be required to report themselves to the 
Port Physician, at Qeerantine, betore proceeding to the 
city. 
No vessel coming within the above-named conditions 
can leave Quarantine, or discharge her cargo, or any 
part of her cargo, without the written permit of the Port 
Physician, who is hereby authorized and instructed to 
take any measures in regard to such vessels, and to make 
such rules and regulations for their government while 
in Quarantine, as in his judgment the security of the 
health of the city may require. 
And for the permit so granted the Port) Physician 
shall have the right to demand and receive from each 
vessel, her master, or owners, the fee which it has been 
customary to charge at this port in like cases. 
Ordered, That the Harbor Master and the Chief of Po- 
lice be and they are hereby directed to cause the provi- 
sions of the foregoing order to be strictly poration 

July 10. st 8S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk 

WEY OF BOSTON, — Hack Fares. — In 

J Board of Aldermen, June 24, I869.—Ordered, That 
on and after the 30th day of dune, L869, and until other- 
wise ordered, the prices, or rates of fare, to be taken by 
or paid to the owner, driver, or other person having 
charge of any hackney carriage, except omnibuses, shall 
be as follows: 
For one adult passenger from one place to another 
within the city proper (except as hereinafter provided), 
or from one place to another within the limits of East 
Boston, or from one place to another within the limits of 
South Boston, or from one place to another within the 
limits of Boston Highlands (formerly Roxbury), the fare 
shall be Fifty Cents, and for every additional adult pas- 
senger Fifty Cents. 
For one adult passenger from any place (within the 
city proper) south of Dover street and east of Berkeley 
street tu any place north of State, Court and Cambridge 
streets, or from any place north of State, Court and 
Cambridge streets, to any place south of Dover street 
and west of Berkeley street, the fare shall be one dollar, 
and for two or more passengers fifty cents each 
For children under four years of age, with an adult, 
no charge shall be made. For children between four 
and twelve years of age, when accompanied by an adult, 
twenty-five cents each. 
Between the hours of twelve o'clock at night and six 
o’clock in the morning, for one adult passenger, the fare 
shall be double the amount allowed in the preceding sec- 
tions, and fifty cents for every additional adult passen- 


Boston, July 12, 1869. 


ger. 

The baggage used by any person in travelling shall be 

free of charge. 
No owner, driver, or other person having charge of a 
hackney carriage shall deman 1 or receive any more than 
the price or rate of fare herein established, under a pen- 
alty of not less than ten or more than fifty dollars for 
each offence; and he shall forfeit: his license. And for 
refusing to carry any passenger from and railroad sta- 
tion or steamboat landing, to any point within the city, 
the owner, driver, or Other person having charge of said 
hackney carriage shall be subject to a like erantiy. 

This 2ection shall be kept poue in some conspicuous 
place in every licensed vehicle used for the conveyance 
of passengers, under a penalty of five dollars for eac 
po every - this regulation is not observed. 

Approved by the Mayor, June 24, 186% 

A true copy. Attest: 

June 26. tf S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 





INSURANCE. 


OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 

Paid up Capital and Reserves in Geld, 
$7,500,000. 

Stockholders personally liable for all Claims. 

Insures against the hazards of FIKE. Parties who 

wish to insure in a strong Office, where losses are settled 

promptly and fairly, are invited to take a ps in the 


‘Royal.”’ Policies issued and losses settled without ref- 


erence elsewhere, at the : 
Ofice in Boston, Nos. 1 and 3 Kilby Street. 


STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 


Agent and Attorney. 


July 3. W. ©. HIGGINSON, Survevor 3m 


ue Norra AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY, having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $550,000, 


continue to insure against hazards by Fire, on Merchandise, 
Furniture, and other property ; also on Buildings, for one 
or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 
Also insures Dwellings aud first-class Stores 


DIRECTORS : 

John Jeffries, Jr., 

A. A. Wellington, 

Sampson Reed, 

Franklin Haven, Ed. Wigglesworth, 

” Kara C. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer. 
ALBEKT BOWKER, President. 
Irvine Morse, Secretary. May 1b. 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John ©. Potter, 
Paul Adams, 

}. Henry Parker, 


oo MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 


CASH FUND OVER $255,000, 


INSURES 


Dwelling tlouses, 


Hieusehold Eurniture, 
Store Bulldings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 


And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is paying 40 
per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, and 20 per 
cent. on annual risks. 


All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
E9~ This Company has paid over $425,000 in losses, 


over $225,000 in dividends, since commencement of i 
ness, fifteen years 


ago 
WILLiAM & MORTON, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass. 








BOSTON, MASS. 


a RAEI RP NEE OSE antes rts er 


BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No. 27 


Feb, 27, State Street. 6m* 
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